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INVITATION. 
isitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
| Sr engee Lincoln died on the morning of April 
15, 1865, thirty-eight years ago yesterday. 
Partly in recognition of the anniversary, there is 
reproduced on the front-cover page a rare photo- 
graph, which was made by Brady, in Wash- 
ington, in 1864. Such pictures are not needed 
to hold the great President in mind, yet they 
should be often reprinted for the instruction of 
the nation which he bound to himself in grati- 


tude and remembrance. 


MX interesting experiment is in progress at 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, where there are 
great stretches of waste land as sandy as any on 
Cape Cod. 
sand red-clover seed was strewn. It would 
germinate early, the cultivators believed, and go 
to seed before the usual time, and make a 
“stand” that will completely hide the bare 
places and, in course of time, admit of a more 
profitable crop. If that hope is justified by 
events, Duxbury will have to adopt a town seal 
wherein red clover shall figure as conspicuously 
as the sword of Capt. Miles Standish. 


“rhe strongest man in New Hampshire’ is 

dead. He worked in the Amoskeag Mill. 
It was nothing for him to lift a thousand-pound 
bale of cotton goods, and on a wager he has 
tilted up and carried off a barrel of whisky 
weighing nine hundred pounds as if it were 
a pint bottle. Told, on one oceasion, that if he 
would carry two barrels of flour he could have 
them, he rested one on each hip, encircled them 
with his arms, and walked off with them. 
died at the age of fifty-three years. Many a 
weaker man outlives these powerful fellows, 
who waste, in the strain of needless exhibitions, 
that strength which should sustain them to a 
green old age. 


eople who think they know all about the 
weather draw hopeful auguries from the 
fact that the Penobscot River opened for navi- 


gation this year earlier than in any previous | 


season Of which there is record. Streams at the 
east of it, the St. John River, for instance, were 
ahead of time, too, and many of them broke their 
records, as the Penobscot did. Perhaps the 
meteorological significance of an early spring is 
not so very great, but at least it lightens and 
uplifts the spirit of man. On the other hand, 
a persistent winter gives point to that familiar 
observation of the rural philosopher. “I’ve 
noticed,” said he, “that if I live through this 
pesky month o’ March I al’ays live through 
the rest of the year.’’ 


he man who issued one of the first postage- 

stamps in the United States—or was it the 
first >—died recently at his home in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. He, Henry Waterman, was the 
postmaster of Millbury, Massachusetts, in 1839, 
when there were no stamps, and a letter was 
canceled by the postmaster writing his name and 
the amount of postage due across the face of the 
envelope. Mr. Waterman did not like this 
method, and designed the Millbury stamp. He 
had the die made in Boston, and lived to see his 
creation quoted at nearly a thousand dollars 
among collectors. Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old man to whom it probably never occurred that 
it would pay to hoard a few of the stamps for 
his old age! 


| =e has been made in these columns to the 
Society for the Protection of Native Plants, 
a Massachusetts organization of more than local 
import, and it may be noted now that the society 
is preparing some new leaflets designed to enlist 
the aid of school-teachers. Such persons could 
influence the thoughtless little folks who love 


wild flowers, but who, not realizing that other | 


people love them, too, pull them up by the roots 
instead of leaving them to gladden many eyes. 
In the neighborhood of cities especially this 
destruction goes on at a rate that suggests that 
twenty years hence a botanist may have to look 
long to find a clover blossom or a buttercup. 
Legislation would hardly reach the innocent 
offenders, but precept and example ought to do 


so. Spread the thought, therefore, that the 
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natural beauty which belongs to nobody is the 
sacred property of everybody ! 

ropos of the famine in Sweden and Finland, 

a Vermont dairy-farmer has written to Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis to point out the great need of 
trustworthy farm help in Vermont. He asks | 
if there is no way to secure the services of 
some of these northern Europeans. He explains 
that he has been obliged to work nearly a 
hundred hours a week for the last year, and 
even at that his loss for lack of help would have 
sufficed to keep a small family in comfort; he 
could use a man who had no knowledge of the 
language if he were strong and willing and kind, 
“free from tobacco and profanity, and ambitious 
to save for a home.” Probably hundreds of 
farmers are in the same position, sinee the 
American-born “hired man” has practically 
vanished from the earth, and most immigrant 
laborers seem to prefer a livelier environment. 
We note, however, that at a convention of 
southern New England farmers the other day 
several speakers commended the Polish farm- 
hand. In this there may be a hint. Let the 
overworked farmers organize and catch a supply 
of Poles at the steamship docks—before they 
have felt the fascination of the factory towns. 


& 


“c SLIM jim.” 


he early Anglo-Australian was, like his 

brother the American pioneer and plains- 
man, a rough-and-ready fellow. Side by side 
with him was the villain and adventurer of a 
shady past, who tried to prey upon him, and on 
whom he wrought his honest and original, 
though rude, idea of justice. Mr. E. B. Ken- 
nedy, the author of “The Black Police of 
Queensland,” tells of an encounter with one of 
the bad sort and one of the good sort in the same 
hour. 


He was on a small steamer which carried only 
two or three passengers. The steamer got stuce’ 
on a sand-bar along the coast, and while they 
were waiting the passengers amused themselves 
by swimming out toa bar some hundred yards 
away. One of the passengers who did not go 
was “Slim Jim,” a real white man. 

Mr. Kennedy happened to stray away from 
the others, and when he came back to the bar 
he found that the other swimmers had returned 
to the ship. 

“Their tracks,” says Mr. Kennedy, “showed 
that they had taken the precaution to goa long 
way up-stream before entering the water. I did 
the same, but did not go far enough, and found 
myself floating down past the ship. I called for 


| 


red- man, who leveled a torrent of oaths at 
me. I seraped along the side of the hull and 
felt my legs sucked downwards. I coo-eed as 
loud as I could. 

“At the same moment ‘Slim Jim’ appeared. 
| He merely said, ‘Keep cool,’ and threw me a 
| rope. I was soon on board, wrapped in a rug. 

“This was not the end of the adventure. The 
red-faced brute was the engineer, and Jim pro- 
ceeded to find him and ‘speak firmly to him.’ 
He learned the ruffian’s name and sent for him. 
The man came up with a bullying air and said: 

* “Tid t send for me, young man ?’ 

“*) did,’ said Jim, calmly. ‘Will you take 
inet ue out of your mouth before it is knocked 
out ?’ 

“The engineer tore off his coat and made a 
blow at Jim that would have settled him if it 
had landed. Jim merely threw his head to one 
side and said: 

“*T’m glad you’ve oy your pipe down.’ 

“At this moment the skipper ap with a 
broad smile and watched Jim wear his antagonist 
out. Waiting his time, Jim sent the man spin- 
ning to the deck and into the regions below. 
For it happened that he had backed up to the 
fore-hatch, and the blow had sent him flying 
down the stairs. 

“Jim rushed down after him, carried him 
on the deck, put him in the shade, brought 
| him ice, and tended him like a brother until he 
| came to. 

“The shock nearly finished the bully, 
although he suffered no severe injuries, he 
to be invalided ashore. 

“Jim was much upset, but the captain was 
delighted. 

* ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘if it’s a 
you’ve knocked out the bi 
fleet.’ ”” 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 


A once invited a number of his fellow repre- 
sentatives to visit him at his home, an old sea- 
coast town. The New York Mail and Express 
reports a conversation which took place between 
the guests and their host. 


“What is the diet of these people?”’ asked a 
New Yorker. 

“Fish, mostly,” responded the New England 
man. 
_ “Why,” spoke up a Virginian, “I thought 
fish was brain food. These are really the most 
ge rary J persons I ever saw.’’ 

“Well,” replied the host, quickly, ‘‘just think 
=. they would look like if they didn’t eat 
sh!’ 


ANNOYING INTERMISSIONS. 


“The noise of these typewriters never gets on 

my nerves,” said the head of a large office, 
“because they are going steadily. 
erratic operator that jars. 

“Up to last month I had a girl who wrote in 
spasms, five or six words, then a pause. I could 
hear her machine above all the rest. Continuous 
noise, regular and unbroken, does not irritate.’’ 

“Ah,” replied his friend, “I think you are 
right. If my wife talked twice as much I 
shouldn’t mind.” 





It’s the new, 


a rope, and the only answer I got was from a big, | 
faced 





New England representative in Congress | 





When in search of health 
Come Here ! and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
viee from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 














Health , 
of the 
Family. 






MgOrag Refrigerators do more than keep 
food cold; they keep it wholesome. 
They are free from the danger of zinc, being 


lined with Opal Glass, Porcelain Tile or 
Odorless W. The MeCray system insures 
dry, pure, cold air refrigeration, with larger 
cooling space and smaller ice bills. 


Every Refrigerator Guaranteed. Catalogues Free : 
No. 38— Family Refrigerators. 
No. 45— Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals, Etc. 
No. 56— Market Refrigerators. 
No. 63— Grocers’ Refrigerators. 
No. 70— Florists’ Refrigerators. 


Salesrooms: THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 
50 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





















Any Boy or Girl who can pull a 
string can spinit. Young and old 
will try who can spin it the long- 
est and cause it to whistle the 
loudest. Stores, 12c. By mail, l5c. 

-Burt Co., 202, 136 Liberty 
8t.,N.Y. Corres. with dealers solic- 
ited. Good agts. wtd. Patents allowed. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF CATARRH. 


Well-Known Massachusetts Woman 
Cured by Hyomei. 

Mrs. Elvira E. A. Gibson, who holds 
a responsible position in the great dry- 
goods store of Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
wrote: ‘I had catarrh for twenty years, 
and the last ten years (all of which time 
has been passed in this great establish- 
ment) I suffered fearfully. One half- 
dozen handkerchiefs per day would be 
used. It extended to my throat; the 
base of my tongue was badly affected. 
I constantly kept in my mouth cardamom 
seeds, or some such breath-purifier. I 
could not sleep with my mouth closed. 
I began using Hyomei in December, 
and in two weeks I was entirely — and 
now, after four months, I can say per- 

















manently—cured. The head of this firm, 
| Mr. Jordan, indorses this statement.’’ 
















A Crawford 
on 30 days’ 
trial if there 
is no agent 
in your 
town. 
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You Can Be Sure 


of the condition of the Oven if you use Crawford 
They have a Heat-Indicator that: is 
It is larger than others, easy to 
read, and the mechanism is not exposed to the 
direct heat of the oven, nor can it be clogged 
by steam or grease from the cooking. 


Ranges. 
reliable. 


bined. 


WALKER & PRATT 
MFG. CO., 
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Send for 
Illustrated 
Circulars 
describing 
our Various 
Styles. 
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Crawfords have more improvements than all the other ranges com- 
Single Damper (patented); Improved Dock-Ash Grate; 
Improved Oven, with heat-saving, cup-joint flues and ‘asbestos 
back; Removable Nickeled Rails. 






31-35 Union St., 





Champion Stove Clay 


FOR MENDING CRACKS AND 
HOLES IN THE STOVE LINING. 


fy D 


**slow’ 


OES your oven bake unevenly ? 
the baking food ? 


’ 


and at other times too ‘‘quick’’? 


Do ashes sift through on to 
Is your oven sometimes unaccountably 
Do you know why ? 


Chances are, there’s a crack or hole in the brick lining of the 
fire-box, giving the fierce heat direct access 
to the thin iron plate forming the oven front. 





Your oven will not bake right till 
this hole is stopped, and unless 
stopped soon your oven plate 
will be warped and ruined. If 
you want to know what to do 
about it send for booklet entitled, 


“What Ails the Stove,” 


Free, explaining the use of 
Champion Stove Clay and 
containing a hundred testi- 
monials from users. 

Don’t neglect the Stove Lining ; the 
life of the Stove depends upon it. 
BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HE strangest client I ever had was 

Peter Andersen, the owner of the 

Auroglacis, a large sailing yacht 

with auxiliary steam-power. One 

who travelled much might find this 

boat at various places—at Havana 

or Chicago, the Bermudas or the 

Azores. But the owner’s home was at Toronto, 

Canada; or rather at a suburb on the lake cliff, 
called Parkdale. 

He first spoke to me one day after I had 
finished a case in the maritime court. After 
that the small matters I attended to for him 
had always to be spoken of privately. I could 
see no object in this secrecy over every-day 
trifles ; but he had evidently become abnormally 
cautious about all he did. 

Gradually, however, his confidence in me 
increased a little. I saw that he had not for 
years spoken to any one of his 
previous life, and that it was a 
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took the most northerly and shortest course, 
abandoning the regulation southerly course. On 
the fourth night out we ran upon an iceberg. 
This berg was not very high, but of immense 
extent, shelving out like a shore under the 
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discomfort when the mineralogist produced 
three nuggets of pure gold which he had 
extracted from the rubble veins in the ice. 
During the third day almost all the passengers 
were searching for gold. The excitement made 
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the great steel cable beside me straightening out 
and snapping like a thread. 

The men in the boat who came with me must 
have been hauled away by the returning line 
attached to the ship. No doubt they boarded 
the steamer as soon as possible; I saw them no 
more. 

The rush that the vessel took in sliding 
down carried her out a long way, certainly 
over a quarter of a mile—perhaps more. Then 
I heard her propellers work for a moment— 
very likely in the endeavor to drive her on the 
berg again. 

The forward lights rose high in the air. 
Then they sank down while the stern lights 
lifted. There was a tremendous explosion. 
Every light went out. And then all was silent. 

At first I was paralyzed with a sense of help- 





lessness. Then I rushed up to the piles of stores 
and lighted the filling which I 
tore from the mattresses. I 





relief to him to do so now. So 
I often made his cottage the 
turning-point in an afternoon 
ride, and sometimes stayed for 
a capital supper. 

One day he came into my 
office, carrying a portfolio book 
with a patent lock on it. 

*‘Who takes my property if 
I die without kith or kin?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*TIt goes to the crown.’’ 

‘*But if I give things away 
during my life ?’’ 

‘*They then belong to the 
persons you give them to.’’ 

“Then 1 give you this book. 
But I keep the key, and if I 
want the book back you will 
give it to me. If I die, you 
can burst it open a year after 
my death. And how about 
giving away things which are a 
thousand miles off ?’’ 

I explained, and afterward 
called in two witnesses. Before 
them he stated that he gave to 
me certain ‘‘ property,’’ as 
described in the locked book. 
He also handed over a portion 
of the goods to represent the 
whole. 

As he dropped this index of 
ownership on my desk it made 
a dent in the black walnut. 
It was a nugget of gold about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

He evidently knew that he 
could dispose of his property by 
making a will, as he afterward 
spoke of conveying the yacht by 
will. I made no inquiries as to 
his reasons for acting as he did. 
He left me a large fee for my 








kept a small bonfire burning till 
daylight, often running down 
to the water to see if a swimmer 
or boat was arriving. This light 
was to show the survivors where 
the berg was. 

But they had had no time to 
man the boats; and if any 
swimmers rose to the surface, 
they could not exist long in that 
icy water. 

A dead calm prevailed. In 
the morning light I saw that all 
the pieces from the ship which 
had floated were still near. ‘The 
water was black with soot or 
cinders blown from the furnaces. 
Among the wreckage nothing 
lived. In the midst of it floated 
one of the steel life-boats. 

I knew that if the calm con- 
tinued this boat would be drawn 
in toward the iceberg. But I 
could take no chances on this 
point. I emptied four fresh- 
water casks, and lowered the 
light spars on which our canvas 
shelter had been hoisted. These 
I lashed together as a light raft, 
with a cask under each corner, 
and several crosspieces. 

I slid this down toward the 
shore of glittering blue ice. 
Then I sat on it and let it 
**toboggan’’ down the slope 
into the water. Paddling with 
a piece of broken board, I 
reached the boat, in which the 
oars and sails were still lashed 
to the seats. 

I was now, to a large extent, 
master of the situation. I loaded 
the life-boat with such floating 
things as I thought might be 








advice—not apparently consid- 
ering the nugget to be money— 
and departed. 

For two more years I saw him little, as he 
was away on long cruises; and on December 
5, 1892, he died at his cottage in Parkdale. I 
might gradually have forgotten about his locked 
book except for the nugget, which has been in 
my collar drawer ever since. 

After his heirs had been duly advertised for, 
the crown annexed his property, as he had left 
no will. When the full year elapsed, namely, 
on December 6, 1893, I burst open the book 
and read the following narrative. It is here 
somewhat condensed—portions omitted which 
are not absolutely necessary in the imparting of 
the main facts to the reader. 

In the manuscript Andersen avoided saying 
What his rank or employment on the ill-fated 
City of Athens was. This, evidently, was to 
prevent his identity being traced—as it might 
be, perhaps, in the records of the steamship 
company. 

it is clear that Andersen was not his right 
haine. Yet it never seemed to me that there 
Wa crime in his past life. It often struck me 
that it might have been a grief from which he 
was fleeing. But he was a mystery to me until 
I read the manuscript as follows: 


Parkdale, Toronto, Canada. 

; November 15, 1890. 

“his will be the first, and perhaps the only, 
hews of the City of Athens that reaches the 
public, For many years the steamship has 
becn supposed to be lost with all hands. She 
ws lost. But at this date one survivor exists, 
for I was employed on this vessel. 
_ We left New York on a Saturday afternoon, 
= company with the steamship of a competing 
Mas. At that time there was great rivalry 
“tween these two boats. Our captain was 
bound to reach Queenstown first, and to do so 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


I HAD NO INTENTION OF LEAVING THE BERG FOR A LONG TIME. 


water. The City of Athens ran nearly her full 
length on it, first taking the sloping ice under 
the water and coming to a standstill without 
any heavy shock. 

We lay there till morning, the boats prepared 
and everybody ready. Anchors of every kind 
were set out and embedded in the ice to hold 
the ship on the berg, for we could not tell what 
damage was done to her keel, and to slip back 
into the water might mean instant sinking. 

The only place where immediate safety was 
certain was on the iceberg. This was like an 
island, extending for many acres. So, during 
the day, the passengers were moved in the 
boats to the ice, canvas shelters being rigged 
up by the sailors. All the boats were in use, 
and vast quantities of bedding and provisions 
were transferred. 

The mattresses were laid on tarpaulins and 
canvas, so that the bedding was not wet by the 
ice, and the passengers were fairly comfortable 
during the day and subsequent night, although 
many complained bitterly. 

Lying across the bright blue and white of our 
island were two dark lines of gravel, sand and 
small rocks frozen into the berg and stretching 
down through it. We had two scientific men 
with us, who were at work with crowbars and 
picks on these veins of rubble almost as soon 
as we came to the ice. On the evening of the 
second day they each gave a lecture. 

One spoke about the plant life of the arctic 
regions as exhibited by his specimens, and the 
other spoke of the minerals. They explained 
that these bergs were, at first, glaciers formed 
on land, and that in their slow ice-expansion 
movement down the ravines to the sea they 
might take with them the whole face of a preci- 
pice or the beds of streams. 

It almost made the passengers forget their 


fixture upon the ice. She was raised up on it 
bodily, being carried by the berg, and not 
responding at all to the swell of the ocean. 

So far as any one could tell, she might rest 
there for months. There were seven feet of 
water in the hold; but this did not increase, 


out discharging all the cargo, it was impossible 
to get at the bilge to find whether the hole was 
small or large. 

However, as night came on again, the pas- 
sengers refused to remain on the ice. The wind 
had turned piercingly cold, and all the comforts 
of the ship were within reach. The captain at 
last consented, and all returned. About half 
the bedding and all the landed stores were left 
where they were, because we might at any 
moment have to seek the ice again. 

This lasted for two days more, most of the 
people remaining on board all day. About ten 
o’clock on the night of the fifth day we heard a 
cracking in the ice, and I went to examine the 
anchors; the men who accompanied me waited 
for me in the boat. 

While I was at the most distant anchor I 
heard an extraordinary sound of rending and 
ripping, mingled with explosions. A large por- 
tion of the far off side of our berg became 
detached from the main part. In a moment all 
was silent again. But the position in which 
the main iceberg floated had been thus altered 
a few inches. 

This alteration, although not noticed by me, 
was felt by the ship. It was too dark to see 
exactly what happened. I felt the place where 
I stood tremble as the huge vessel slid down the 
submerged part of the ice, but all I saw was 





because she had been driven so high up. With- | 


useful. I most required some 
blocks and tackle with which 
to haul heavy objects up on the 


them forget the danger of their position, and | berg. These I got from spars which had 
the longer we stayed here the more sure it 
seemed that the ship might be considerec a 


general snapping of masts as the vessel sank. 

The ship’s anchors were still in the ice, and 
| with my tackle attached to one of these I 
| worked for two days during the calm, hauling 
up fire-wood. Finally, with double purchases, 
I hauled up the life-boat out of reach of the 
waves. 

This I stocked with provisions, and filled 
the casks with fresh water obtained by melting 
small pieces of the iceberg. The boat lay there 
ready to be cut loose and launched at any 
moment. 

I had only seven matches, which were of 
tremendous value to me. But no less than 
eleven lanterns and lamps, of all kinds, together 
with two barrels of coal-oil, had floated up out 
of the ship. So I never had less than three 
lamps lighted, after I had reconstructed the 
shelter and made things comfortable. 

My abode was floored with four tarpaulins 
covered with many thicknesses of folded canvas, 
and piled up with the ship’s blankets. It was 
also banked with mattresses on the outside. | 
had no intention of leaving the berg for a long 
time. My one craze was to get at the gold in 
the seams of the arctic rubble. 

Boxes of canned stuff were piled by dozens 
outside my tent, for the captain had calculated 
on feeding almost five hundred people. I lived 
on all the delicacies the ship had contained, but 
spent little time in cooking, for which, as a rule, 
I used the coal-oil lamps only. 

I soon found a better plan for recovering the 
gold than by working with the crowbars. 
From the highest saddle-shaped mound of the 
iceberg there was a constant trickling of water 
toward the sea when the sun beat on the ice. 
It took several days to chop out a system of 


— detached in the explosion or in the 
| 
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drainage that would lead nearly all the drippings 
along the two seams of rubble. 

At first there was only a trickle of water; 
later on there was a rivulet descending each 
seam at noonday, washing out the gravel and 
the gold. This system was continued to the 
water’s edge, two hundred yards away. 

At about every twenty-five yards of the 
stream I chopped out a hole two feet deep and 
seven feet wide, which the melting water made 
quite smooth and deepened. As the little streams 
washed the rubble into these wide pans, all I 
had to do was to clear out the stones, secure 
the nuggets as I saw them, and keep the water 
stirred up with a pole so that the mud would 
pass off in solution while the gold-dust sank. 

After the streams ceased, as the sun descended, 
I worked on at this ‘‘puddling’’ during half 
the night, splashing or bucketing out all the 
mud-soaked water, and then sweeping up hand- 
fuls of the precious dust which gleamed on the 
silvery ice. This I afterward washed again 
in a big iron pot, then tied up the pure metal 
in cotton and wrapped it in canvas. Each 
parcel weighed about five or six pounds. 

There were sixteen pans to attend to, and 
I nearly killed myself with overwork. But I 
stayed there two months. I then had as much 
gold as the life-boat, when stocked with provi- 
sions, could safely carry. 

Then I double-decked the middle part of the 
craft with canvas, arranged a yoke steering- 
gear, and set up the small mast. When all was 
ready I stood on the steel deck forward and 
cut all lashings but one. Then I said good-by 
to my strange home and gold-mine. 

One more slash with my knife, and the life- 
boat slid down the wet blue ice slope and took 
the ocean like a duck. 

I had no compass, but steered sou’ westerly. 

It was a great relief to get away. I now felt 
perfectly safe for any weather, and in no 
hurry, having the best of food, and my lamps 
continually lighted to give me heat. At night 

I lowered the sail, squatted under the ridge- 
pole deck, and cooked a hot meal. Then 
I slept till morning in piles 
of blankets. 

In three weeks I made 
the desert coast of Lab- 
rador, having been car- 
ried by currents far out 
of my course. I there 
found a narrow bay with 
two high cliffs at its en- 
trance. At the back of 
this inlet I buried nearly 
all the gold, in a spot 
which is fully described in 
the chart and instructions 
here subjoined. 

After coasting about one 
hundred miles to the south- 
ward, I came to the Eskimo 
village of Ouniask. Here 
I learned from a_ native 
who could speak some 
English that the Canadian 
lighthouse supply steamer 
would signal in about a 
month as she passed. 

I was rowed out to this 
vessel in another boat. 
The name on the life-boat 
and all marks that could tell of the City of 
Athens had been removed. This was done 
because it was through my mistake that this 
ship was wrecked. 

I need not explain the mistake. I only say 
that I felt it impossible for me to face a court 
of inquiry without either perjuring myself or 
admitting my culpability. Inquiry might also 
lead to the discovery and appropriation of my 
treasure. 

I have therefore preferred to remain for the 
rest of my life unknown. 

With a part of the gold first brought home 
sewed in my clothes, I chartered an ocean tug at 
Halifax to examine the Labrador coast ‘‘for 
minerals.’’ I misled the men on board by 
bringing in quantities of minerals and stones 
wrapped in canvas before I brought any of the 
gold. 

Having then removed about one hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars, I bought the Awro- 
glacis. While owning her I called again and 
took a similar amount. ‘There is more hidden 
than I have yet taken. 

The gold deposits on the north shores of 
Alaska and other northerly lands have always 
suggested that the regions beyond the reach of 
man contain more gold than has ever been 
found, and the glacier scourings of the polar 
ravines as examined by me in the iceberg prove 
the truth of the long-existing theory. 

There the manuscript ended. A chart of the 
Labrador coast and Treasure Bay, together 
with minute directions for discovering the right 
spot, accompany the document. These, of 
course, I do not publish. The necessary expense 
of an expedition to Labrador and the calls of my 
own business have, as yet, deterred me from 
investigation. 

Besides this, I am rather haunted by the 
idea that perhaps the whole story may have 
come from an hallucination in Andersen’s brain, 
although rich findings of treasure made within 
the last few years at Cape Nome, in the Yukon 
district and elsewhere in the north go far to 





" SHE SAID, GENTLY AND 
INQUIRINGLY TO THE BACK OF THE 
STRAW HAT. 
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give credibility to his theory. But then, why 
did Andersen, a wealthy man, live for the re- 
mainder of his years as a silent refugee? How 
did all the items of his narrative correspond 
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“7 THINK perhaps we ought to be going 
home now, girls,’’ said Pauline, gently. 
‘*T really think we ought.’’ 

This was at five o’clock. Four times since 
she had first made that observation had the 
little horse-car tinkled up to the end of the 
single track in the grass-grown road behind 
the three girls, holding them suspended in an 
anguish of uncertainty while the possibility of 
their going remained open. And then the 
horse-car had tinkled away again into a peace- 
ful and reassuring silence. 

Satisfied that the way of duty was for the 
moment closed, they had yielded each time to 
the seduction of the balmy air that blew softly 
off the water and lulled their drowsy con- 
sciences to sleep. 

At their backs was the high stone wall, 
crowned with the green turf of the slope above ; 
at their feet the strip of pebbly shore; beyond, 











the Sound, blue and 
sparkling on this June 
afternoon. 

The suggestion of go- 
ing home in these cir- 
cumstances, and just 
when the descending sun was bringing the 
most beautiful hour of the day, was distinctly 
obnoxious. So long as one could lie back lux- 
uriously upon a rolled-up jacket, look with 
half-closed eyes at all this beauty, and dream 
exquisite dreams of success, fame and wealth, 
why should one wake to the dispiriting realiza- 
tion of being a poor art student, lodging with 
two other kindred souls in a bare fourth-floor 
bedroom, and celebrating a Saturday half- 
holiday by a thirty-cent trip to City Island? 
What were such miserable details to the three 
dreamers on this enchanted shore ? 

Pauline’s visions were identical with those of 
her companions, but her conscience was some- 
what more active, and she ruthlessly tore herself 
from a beatific vision of the studio of the future 
to say again and for the fourth time, more insist- 
ently than before: 

“Girls, I really think we ought to be going 
home!’’ 

Neil and Bella looked at her with a reproach 
which implied that she was personally respon- 
sible for the necessity of their going home at all ; 
but they sat up and began to unroll their 
jackets. 

And then it was, and not till then, that the 
truth came out. 

‘By the way,’’ said Neil, casually, ‘‘I shall 
have to borrow my fare home from one of you 
girls. I actually haven’t a cent in my pocket- 
book. ’’ 

** Cornelia Bent!’’ said Pauline. ‘‘ You 
haven’t spent the whole of your month’s allow- 
ance already ?’’ 

**Every cent,’’ said Neil, pensively regarding 
the flat and shabby purse upon her knee. ‘‘I 
was afraid you wouldn’t let me come, dear, if 
you knew.’’ 


“Indeed I shouldn’t! Your spendthrift ways 
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exactly with the facts concerning the loss of 
the steamer, which I found to be true? And 
how did he come by this great nugget that lies 
before me as I write? 
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are a great anxiety to me, Cornelia. The 
example you set little Bella here, the influence 
you have on her —’’ 

‘“‘She won’t borrow anything frum me,’’ 
broke in little Bella, recklessly, although with 
flushing cheeks, ‘‘because I haven’t anything 
to lend. It took my last penny to pay my way 
here, and I counted on your getting me home 
somehow between you. There, Pauline, now 
don’t be too hard on me! It’s been a very 
expensive month, and you wouldn’t have had 
me stay at home to-day! Help us out this time, 
that’s a dear, and we’ll never do so any more. 
We’ll reform. ’’ 

‘*Help you out!’’ echoed Pauline, with the 
sternness of despair. ‘‘ Look at that, will you?’’ 

She extended her open purse. A pink trans- 
fer ticket, a shopping-list, and two cents were 
obviously the whole of its contents. ‘There was 
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a painful pause. 
‘*But, Pauline,’’ gasped Bella, ‘‘you 
—the soul of prudence—you never 
spend all your money—you always 


”? 


manage — 
‘*T did it on purpose,’’ said Pauline, 

tragically. ‘‘Neil has owed me ninety- 

seven cents for three weeks, so I was 
going to make her pay my fares home. 

I thought she wouldn’t have the heart 

to leave me stranded on this desert 

coast. ’’ 

** We are all three stranded on this 
desert coast, it seems,’’ said Neil, bit- 
terly, ‘‘thanks to your sordid scheme! 
Girls, look in your pockets—the lunch- 
box! There must be some money 
somewhere |”? ; 

But there was no money anywhere, 
and while they sat trying to realize 
this appalling fact, and wondering 
hew they should cope with it, the 
little horse-car. sent its pertinacious 
tinkle once more to their distracted 
ears. 

Neil broke the silence gloomily. 

‘“‘We may as well be collecting 
leaves,’’ she said, ‘‘or pebbles, since it 

{ isn’t a wood, exactly, and there aren’t 
any robins to do it for us. Where are 
you going to sleep to-night, Bella? I 
choose that rock.’’ 

‘*Neil,’”’? said Pauline, anxiously, 
‘‘don’t be so ridiculous! I wonder if 
we couldn’t walk.’’ 

‘*Walk!’? echoed Neil. ‘‘It’s ten 
miles to Bartow Station, and I don’t 
know how many from there to Forty- 
second Street. No, we must work our 
passage, as they do in books. We 
can hire out for days’ work. There 
are plenty of nice houses on the island, 
I’m sure, where they’d like three tidy 
and inexperienced day workers.’’ 

‘*Neil,’’ cried Pauline again, ‘‘how 
can you be so absurd? What shall we 

do? There, don’t worry, Bella dear! If we 

only knew some one!’’ 

“T—I have an uncle here,’’ said Bella, 
thoughtfully, the rose-leaf color deepening in 
her cheeks. 

‘*What!’’ cried Neil. ‘‘ Pauline, we are 
saved! Bella has an uncle! Where? Who? 
Tell us quick, child!’’ 

“I don’t know,”’ said Bella, quaking. ‘‘I 
don’t know him at all. He belongs to my 
mother, —there’s a cousin, too,—and he lives here 
on the island somewhere, and he is kind and 
nice, I think, only eccentric; but of course I 
ought to have gone to see him before if I was 
ever going to claim the relationship at all. To 
come down on him for money when I've never 
even seen him and never shall see him again, 
I couldn’t do that, you know.’’ 

**Couldn’t!’’ said Neil. ‘‘And he our only 
gleam of hope! Bella Campbell, your jesting 
is ill-timed. Come, and let’s find him quick, 
before it gets any later!’’ 

‘*But really, Neil,’’ protested Bella, ‘‘I mean 
it. I never should have the courage to ask him 
in the world. To introduce myself to him as 
his niece, and then tell him about this ridiculous 
situation and beg for help! Can’t you see? 
He would —’’ 

‘* Be proud of the honor,’’ finished Neil. 
**Will you do it?”’ 

“*T can’t!’’ said Bella. 

‘*Then I will!’’ 

Neil glowed with audacious energy. 

‘You needn’t look like that, Pauline,’’ she 
continued. ‘‘If Bella refuses to acknowledge 
her kind but eccentric uncle, I do not! I will 
go to him and throw myself upon his neck and 
say— What is his name? Frisbie? Elnathan 
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Frisbie? Good! ‘Uncle Elnathan Frisbie,’ I 
shall say, ‘lend me a car fare, an you love | 














me—three car fares, Uncle Elnathan!’ 
he will—see if he doesn’t!’’ 


And 


‘*Neil!’’ cried Bella. 
uncle at all!’’ 

‘‘Isn’t? Bella, haven’t I always said I loved 
you like a sister? From this moment I adopt 
you as such. Your uncle shall be my uncle, 
and your a 

** Neil, you are too ridiculous!’’ Bella laughed 
helplessly. ‘‘Come, then, if you insist upon it. 
Maybe I can screw up my courage if we find 
him. I don’t believe we ever shall,’’ she 
added. 

But Neil had already marched away trium- 
phant, under the little bridge and up the grassy 
lane, and the two followed meekly. They 
inquired of passers-by along the road, of super- 
cilious maids and unsympathetic mistresses at 
the doors of houses, of fishermen hauling in 
their boats beside the little piers. They walked 
up and down the narrow, crooked streets of the 
quaint little city by the sea, and grew ever 
hungrier and more weary as they went. 

But they found themselves at last standing 
before a quaint, low-roofed cottage on a hill. 
In the tiny garden stood, with his back to them, 
an old man in a straw hat, who should, by the 
honor and intelligence of all who had furnished 
them with information for the last half-hour, 
have been Bella’s uncle. And then Bella’s 
courage gave out. 

**T can’t!’’ she said, crimson and quivering. 
And Neil, giving her one glance of unutterable 
meaning, opened the gate and walked up the 
path alone. 

‘*Mr. Frisbie?’? she said, gently and inquir- 
ingly to the back of the straw hat. The old 
man turned and the hat came off. ‘‘Mr. Elna- 
than Frisbie, I believe ?’’ Neil said again, with 
her most bewitching smile. 

‘*Um-m, that’s me!’’ said Mr. Frisbie, with 
a somewhat unpromising grunt. 

‘“*Then I think, Mr. Frisbie—did you ever 
happen to hear of a grandniece of yours, your 
niece’s child, Bella Campbell ?’’ 

She turned to Bella with one last wild appeal 
in her eyes; but that young person instantly 
turned her back, and Neil, finding herself hope- 
lessly committed in spite of herself, held out 
her hand to the old man with the prettiest air 
of modest and engaging frankness, and he took 
it with a slow chuckle. 

**You don’t say so! Bella Campbell, Bella 
Bodine’s little girl! Yes, yes, I’ve heard of 
you. And the others?’’? He looked at the two 
figures hovering unhappily by the gate. 

‘*My friends,’’ said Neil, assuming a charm- 
ing air of familiarity and proprietorship. ‘‘May 
they come in?’’ 

‘*Yes—oh, yes, let ’em come in,’’ said Mr. 
Frisbie, rubbing his chin and regarding them 
gravely as they came up the path, Bella 
shrinking, pink as one of his peonies, Pauline 
pale and rigid under the accusations of a startled 
conscience. 

“*She looks tired, ’’ said the old man, abruptly, 
nodding at Bella, who instantly turned quite 
white and remained speechless. 

‘*We are a little tired,’’ said Neil, sweetly. 
‘*We’ve been off all day, on a little lark, you 
know. And I thought it would be so pleasant 
to find you. Mother will be pleased. It 
is so long —’’ She floundered for a moment, 
but caught a frantic signal of assent from Bella. 
—‘‘so long since she heard from you,’’ she fin- 
ished easily. ‘‘And my cousin? She —’’ 

‘*He !’? murmured Bella, in agony. 

‘*He is quite well, I hope?’’ 

**Quite,’’ said Mr. Frisbie, his eyes fixed in 
a speculative gaze upon the group. 

‘*Not at home, I suppose ?’’ 

**No,’’ said the old man, dryly. ‘‘ Not this 
afternoon. He’s in China—been there ’bout 
ten years now.’’ 

“*Yes, of course—I remember,’’ said Neil, 
flushed but calm, and shifting the conversation 
to a safer topic. ‘‘ How lovely it is here! And 
what a dear house you have!’’ 

‘*Won’t you come in?’’ said Mr. Frisbie, 
waking to a sense of his responsibilities. ‘* You 
might sit a while and get rested.’’ 

“*Thank you; we’d love to,’’ said Neil, look- 
ing at the others with a winning smile, under 
which they read an iron command. 

She skipped in with alacrity, and they fol- 
lowed with reluctance. She admired everythinz 
in the little parlor. She drew the old man out 
to talk about his books and treasures in his dry, 
deliberate way, and was so honestly interested. 
so sincerely cordial, that he seemed to soften 
more and more under the influence of her charm. 

When they stood again at last in the little 
garden, where the old man had gathered a big 
bouquet as they wandered about among the 
flowers, Neil, warned by the growing twilight. 
and feeling that the crucial moment had arrived, 
advanced heroically to the attack. She led u) 
to the story of their financial straits so skilfully. 
and told it with such a gay and pretty mixture 
of fun and pathos, that the old man actuall) 
smiled as he listened, and began to fumbk 
hopefully in his pockets. 

Neil could not forbear one glance of triump) 
at her companions, which was turned into ® 
blush of confusion as he looked up a momen! 
too soon. 

“*Well, well,’’ he said. 


‘*But he isn’t your 


** And what woul: 


you have done if there hadn’t happened to |» 
an old uncle on the island ?’’ 
**I don’t know,” said Neil, with truth. 

















‘*We'll send it right back as soon as we get 
home; and we’re so much obliged to you— 
Unele Frisbie!’’ 

Bella suppressed a groan of horror at this last 
touch of audacity. But the old man only 
rubbed his chin and looked at Neil with a 
placid smile. 

‘‘Don’t mention it!’? he observed, handing 
her a bill which he pulled out of an old leather 
wallet. ‘‘ Glad to have had the chance to 
accommodate ye. Your car’saboutdue. You'd 
better hurry along, or you might get left.’ 

‘‘Thank you, we will,’ said Neil, shaking 
his hand with effusion. ‘‘Good-by! Thank 
you ever so much! Mother would have sent 
her love, you know —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Uncle Frisbie. ‘‘You might 
give her mine—if you think she’d like to have 
it. And you tell her her daughter’s a fine girl 
—a fine, brave young lady, and a credit to her, 
to be sure!’? 

The humorous wrinkles deepened round his 
eyes. He turned suddenly to Bella. 

‘* As for this little girl,"’ he said, in a different 
voice, ‘‘I’d be pleased if she’d take the posies ; 
and if she’s no objection, I’d like to give her a 
kiss—just for her mother’s sake. I used to be 
pretty fond of little Bella Bodine!’ 

He looked round with an air of innocent sur- 
prise at the astonished and abashed faces of 
the girls. Then he broke into a sly, deep 
chuckle of enjoyment. 

‘*Splendid!”’ he said. ‘‘ You did it splendid! 
But, you see, she’s the very living image of her 
mother, this child. Might be Bella Bodine 
herself standing there—just about her age when 
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I first saw her. And shy! Little Bella was as 
shy’s a partridge! Land! I don’t blame ye 
any. ’*T was rather a tight place —’’ 

‘*But—you see, sir—we—she —’’ began Neil, 
breathless, and blushing furiously. 

“Oh, yes, I see, fast enough,’’ said the old 
man, still shaking with slow mirth. ‘‘I ain’t 
blaming ye. You did it handsome, and that’s 
a fact—couldn’t have been done better. And 
you’re welcome to the money. I’d do more’n that 
for little Bella Bodine. If you don’t run down 
the hill pretty fast you'll lose that car. Give 
my love to your mother, Bella. As for you, 
miss,’’ he called over the gate to Neil, who 
went out last, ‘‘if I was going to have another 
niece, 1 wouldn’t ask a pluckier one—nor a 
prettier! But don’t forget your money next 
time, for there mightn’t be an old uncle round 
handy for you to borry of!’’ 

The gate slammed, the little horse-car tinkled 
into sight, stopped, and went on again, as 
three limp and breathless girls sank silent on its 
wooden seat. 

**Never,”’ said Neil, in bitter self-condemna- 
tion, ‘‘never again will 1 stoop to practise 
deception for the benefit of my friends! It was 
a mean, wretched thing to do, and I’m just 
ashamed of it! Never will I borrow —’’ 

‘*Neil,”’ said Pauline, solemnly, ‘‘the lessons 
to be learned from this experience are too many 
and too—too varied to be discussed here. But 
there is one thing—Uncle Elnathan Frisbie, 
no matter whose uncle he may happen to be, is 
adear! And if either of you ever disowns him 
again, I give you warning, I shall borrow him 
permanently myself on the spot!’’ 





By George M. Sternberg, M.D., LL. D., Surgeon-General U. S. A., Retired. 


science are clearly shown by statistics 

relating to the public health published 
by the more enlightened nations of the world, 
including our own country. 

A bulletin recently issued by our Census 
Bureau gives the number of deaths in proportion 
to the population for the year 1900 as ten per 
cent. less than during the previous census year 
(1890). The average age at death was thirty- 
five and two-tenths years in 1900, and thirty-one 
and one-tenth years in 1890. 

It is estimated that in the sixteenth century 
the average duration of life was only from 
eighteen to twenty years. In the city of London 
the mortality in 1728 to 1780 was fifty-one per 
thousand ; from 1801 to 1835 it was twenty-nine 
per thousand, and at present it has been reduced 
to from seventeen to nineteen per thousand. 

Without doubt the great improvement in the 
death-rate of civilized countries shown by sani- 
tary statistics is largely due to the rapid progress 
of our knowledge relating to the cause and 
prevention of ‘‘infectious diseases.’’ All diseases 
which are produced by the introduction into 
the human body of a living disease-producing 
“‘germ’’ are classed as infectious diseases. 

We now have an accurate knowledge of the 
form and of the conditions governing the growth 
of a large number of disease germs, and also of 
the agents most useful for destroying them. It 
is evident that to employ this knowledge in a 
practical way for the destruction of disease 
germs we must know, too, where to find them. 
This we also know, and it is safe to say that if 
this knowledge were generally disseminated and 
acted upon, the next decade would show a most 
remarkable reduction in the death-rate. 

To illustrate this point, let me mention a single 
disease—pulmonary consumption, which is often 
spoken of as ‘‘the great white plague.’’ The 
death-rate from this disease has heretofore been 
about one-seventh of the total mortality in 
various parts of the world. 


Te achievements of modern sanitary 


Destroying a Bacillus. 


D URING the census year 1890 the mortality 
\ from consumption in the United States 





<=) was two hundred and forty-five in every 
ten thousand of the inhabitants. In 1900 it was 
one hundred and ninety in every ten thousand. 

This is a very notable gain, but in the light 
“l our present knowledge it is not only sad but 
(disgraceful that so many lives should be sacri- 
‘iced to a preventable disease. 

Consumption depends upon the introduction 
ol the tubercle bacillus into the lungs of a 
susceptible individual, and this bacillus in the 
vast majority of cases comes from the lungs of 
one having the disease. In short, the germ is 
" ntained in the ‘‘sputa’’ coughed up from the 

ings of consumptive patients ; and if this mate- 
vial were at once destroyed, the propagation of 
the disease would be to a great extent arrested. 

We have various disinfecting agents which 
. in be relied upon for the destruction of tubercle 
‘acilli, but at the present time I shall refer to 
one only—heat. Fire will, of course, destroy 

ull organie material, including all disease germs 
‘own or unknown, and it has been demon- 
“rated by exact experiments that the temper- 





tubercle bacillus, the bacillus of typhoid 
fever, of diphtheria, of cholera and many other 
disease germs. 

If, therefore, water, milk, or any other article 
of food contains such germs, it is rendered harm- 
less by being boiled. Indeed, a temperature 
considerably below the boiling-point is effective. 

Houses in which persons suffering from pul- 
monary consumption reside are certain to become 
infected with tubercle bacilli unless all expec- 
torated matter is promptly destroyed by the use 
of suitable means of disinfection. The tubercle 
bacillus has repeatedly been found in the dust 
of such houses, which accumulates over doors 
or window-ledges, and so forth. 


When Successive Cases Occur. 


is evident that this dust is likely to 
be introduced into the lungs of persons 
breathing the air of such infected apart- 
ments, and if such persons have a predisposition 
to the disease by reason of an inherited weak- 
ness of constitution, or from a recent inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or of the bronchial mucous 
membrane, infection is liable to occur, and 
pulmonary consumption results. 

It is a well-known fact that successive cases 
of consumption have occurred during a series of 
years in certain houses in cities as well as in 
the country, evidently because from a first case 
the house became infected with tubercle bacilli. 
When one member after another of a family 
falls a victim to this disease, it is usually the 
case that the first one taken sick contracts the 
disease away from home, and that subsequent 
cases result from infection of the house by this 
person. Formerly the facts were erroneously 
accounted for upon the supposition that the 
disease was inherited, and if any relative, 
whether father or mother, uncle or aunt, or 
even cousin, had died of consumption the 
development of the disease was thought to be 
satisfactorily explained. 

In a brief paper like this I cannot, of course, 
present the evidence in favor of the assertion 
that this disease is not due to hereditary trans- 
mission, but to infection from a previous case ; 
but this statement is based upon exact knowledge 
and experimental evidence, and will be sup- 
ported by all well-informed physicians. 

This brings us, after a rather extended intro- 
duction, to ‘‘the hygiene of the farmhouse.’’ 
The principles governing the sanitation of 
farmhouses do not differ from those relating to 
the sanitation of cities, but at the present day 
our rural population is far behind the urban 
population in enjoying the advantages of the 
practical application of these well-established 
principles. 


His Own ‘‘ Board of Health.’’ 


O UR large cities generally have efficient 
i health boards who look after the public 

health and the enforcement of sanitary 
regulations necessary for its preservation. 
Houses are built under the supervision of a 
building inspector, sewers are provided and 
sewer connections are inspected by paid officials, 
garbage is removed, cases of infectious disease 
are isolated in their homes or at hospitals. If 


ature of boiling water promptly destroys the | the water-supply is not from a pure source, the 


‘more or less damp. 





residents are instructed to boil or filter the water 
used for drinking. 
On the other hand, the occupant of a farm- 


house is, as a rule, left to his own devices, and | 


is often ignorant of the dangers which surround 
him. As a matter of fact, the great decrease in 
our death-rate is largely due to reduced mortality 
in cities, and notwithstanding the advantages 
of ‘‘pure country air’? and the comparative 


isolation of the dwellings of our rural popula- | 


tion, a considerable mortality occurs in farm- 
houses from infectious diseases, and especially 


from consumption, diphtheria, — fever | 


and the malarial fevers. 

In the light of our present know inten all these 
diseases must be considered preventable. All | 
are due to well-known germs, and if these 
germs are excluded from the farmhouse and its 
vicinity, its occupants will be safe from any of 
these diseases. 


If the House is Damp. 


A LTHOUGH the presence of the germ is | 


essential for the development of an attack, 

there are certain predisposing causes 
which make the individual much more suscep- 
tible to infection when the specific germ is in 
any way introduced into his body. Great fatigue, 
mental worry, insufficient or indigestible food, 
all tend to lower the vital resisting power and | 
to make an individual liable to infection. 

As regards the farmhouse itself, it is probable 
that dampness is the 
most common sanitary 
defect. Dampness in a§ 
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| distributed in cities from dairy-farms in the 
| country has not infrequently been proved to have 
| conveyed typhoid-fever germs to the unsus- 
pecting consumers, causing an epidemic of the 
disease restricted solely to those using the milk 
from a particular dairy. The presence of the 
typhoid bacillus in such cases has usually been 
traced to contaminated water used to dilute the 
milk or to wash the vessels in which it was 
contained. 





The Dangerous Mosquito. 


ay Sa rule, investigation has shown that one 
£ or more cases of typhoid fever had re- 
cently occurred in the farmhouse from 
which the milk had come. Very commonly it 
has been found that the discharges of the sick 
had been thrown upon the ground, and that the 
| well-water was liable to be contaminated by 
| surface drainage. 

The space at my disposal will permit only a 

word with reference to the prevention of 
malarial fevers, which are so prevalent in 
| many parts of the country, and which are the 
| principal cause of sickness among the rural 
population in certain regions. We now know 
that these fevers are due to a blood-parasite 
which is introduced into the circulation of man 
by a certain species of mosquito. We also 
know that this mosquito breeds not only in 
| | swampy places, but in any little pools of stagnant 
water, or in receptacles of rain-water standing 
about the house. 

The ways in which 
we should combat this 
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house gives rise to sore 
throats and ‘‘colds,’’ and 
persons suffering from 
such affections, either 
in an acute or chronic 
form, are especially liable 
to contract diphtheria, 
influenza, pneumonia or 
consumption. 
Farmhouses, especially 
those built many years 
ago, often have very little 
space and no ventilation 
beneath the ground floor, 
and cellars are frequently 
damp and unwholesome. 
Again, farmhouses are 
often shaded by trees or 
vines which cause the 
rooms to be dark and 


Persons living in such 
rooms are commonly pale 
and more or less anemic. 
The farmer himself, as 
he passes most of the day 
in the open air, does not 
suffer for lack of sunshine; but his wife and | 
daughters are very apt to show the effects of 
the exclusion of the beneficent rays of the sun 
from the apartments in which they spend 
a large part of their time. Moreover, as 
pointed out in a previous paper,—‘‘The Sun 
as a Disinfectant,’’ published in The Com- 


anion Feb y 27, 1902,—sunshine is one of | 
Pp 


our best disinfecting agents. Disease germs 
retain their vitality a long time in dark and 
damp places, but, as a rule, are quickly killed 
by the germicidal and drying effects of direct 
exposure to the sun’s rays. 


Letting in the Sun. 


] T is better to cut down the beautiful old 
trees which have, perhaps, sheltered the 
a> 
with it in the affections of present and absent 
members of the family, than to allow the 
inmates of the farmhouse to grow pale and 
feeble for want of ‘‘God’s sunshine,’’ which 
is essential to the life and well-being of all 
living things, except the very lowest—such as 
fungi and earthworms. 

When a case of diphtheria, typhoid fever or 
consumption occurs in a farmhouse, it too often 
happens that proper isolation of the sick person 
and disinfection of his discharges containing 
the germs of these diseases are either entirely 
neglected or carried out in a very inadequate 
manner. 

To escape the pest of flies and the dangers 
attending their visits to the farmhouse after 
frequenting foul places, the house should be well 
removed from farmyards and stables, and the 
immediate surroundings should be kept in a 
perfect state of sanitary cleanness. This, with 
fly-screens and a careful housewife, will accom- 
plish all that is possible in the way of avoiding 
this source of danger. And if all infectious 
material is promptly destroyed by fire or boiling 
water, or by suitable chemical disinfectants, 
the danger from this source will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

If the farmhouse is supplied with pure spring- 
water, or with water from a deep well so 
situated that contamination by surface drainage 
or from a vault or cesspool in dangerous 
proximity is out of the question, one great 
source of disease in the rural districts will be 
avoided. It is unfortunate but true that many 
denizens of city houses who go to the country 
for pure air and rest during the summer months 
fall sick as a result of drinking impure water. 

Indeed, it is a well-established fact that milk 





home for many years, and are associated | 


pestiferous insect are ap- 
parent. Drain swampy 
places in the vicinity of 
the farmhouse, fill up or 
drain all pools of stag- 
nant water, and remove 
all receptacles of rain- 
water. Pools that cannot 
be drained should be 
treated with crude car- 
bolic acid, which floats 
on the surface of the 
water, and kills the larvee 
of the mosquito when 
they come to the surface 
to breathe. 

The old formula for 
escaping malarial fevers 
was: Avoid the night 
air. The reason for this 
is now apparent—these 
mosquitoes fly and bite 
at night. It is hardly 
necessary to mention the 
mosquito-bar as a valu- 
able adjunct in enabling 
those who reside in so- 
‘malarial regions’’ to escape infection by 


called ‘ 
the malarial parasite. 

It must not be supposed that all mosquitoes 
are capable of giving rise to malarial fevers in 


man by their bites. This would be contrary 
to common experience, and there are regions 
where mosquitoes are abundant and malarial 
fevers unknown. 

Nor have we reason to suppose that all indi- 
viduals of the species which is concerned in the 
transmission of the malarial parasite are capable 
of communicating the disease. But as the 
presence of the parasite in any particular indi- 
vidual of the species could only be demonstrated 
by the microscope, the safe rule in a malarial 
region will be to avoid the bites of all mos- 
quitoes, and to make war upon them in their 
breeding-places, and in the house if they have 
obtained access to it. 


ee 
THE FOUNTAIN PEN. 


By Hildegard Brooks. 


- HEN you get to be my age, Davis, 
W sewn prefer to use your head more 
and your legs less,’’ said the cashier, 
dryly, as he slipped into his pocket the foun- 
tain pen which the young clerk had just handed 
him. ‘‘If you had thought at all, you would 
have known that I couldn’t need this pen till 
to-morrow, and you would have saved yourself 
the four blocks —’’ 

**T didn’t think at all,’’ interrupted the boy, 
with a show of irritation. ‘‘When I’ve said I’ll 
do a thing, I’ve done with thinking about it. I 
just do it.” 

‘*Then, Davis, you are a great moral genius,” 
retorted the other, with a laugh. ‘‘I’ll have to 
congratulate the chief that we have secured your 
services.’’ 

The boy felt that he was being ridiculed, and 
his fresh young face reddened more deeply. He 
surveyed the older man with open defiance. 

‘* Just to show you, sir, that I haven’t brought 
this pen back to make a show of being goody- 
goody and getting into your favor, I’ll get 
myself thoroughly out of your favor and earn a 


| discharge by telling you what I think of your 


manners!’’ he burst forth, hotly, and his blue 
eyes moistened with anger. ‘‘I think, sir, that 
they are —’’ 

He wavered on the brink of an unaccustomed 


| expletive. 


‘*See here, Davis, I apologize, ’’ said the 
cashier, in a friendly tone. ‘‘I had no business 





speaking as I did. Hold ona minute!’’ The 
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young clerk had laid his hand on the door-knob. 
‘*T am really interested, Davis, in your views 
on borrowing and returning,’’ the cashier con- 
tinued, in a light tone, playing with some papers 
on his desk. ‘‘I’ve been philosophizing about 
it myself a little.’’ 

The boy was plainly anxious to be gone. 
Along with the other clerks of the office, he held 
this sharp-tongued, smiling man in dislike. 

‘*You walk back four blocks to fulfil a promise 
to which no one was holding you, and you have 
proved to me that you didn’t do it to forward 
yourself in our good graces,’’ said the cashier. 

‘*I most certainly did not!’’ retorted the boy, 
still angry. ‘‘I don’t think my moral principles 
concern you, sir, until they become a matter of 
dollars and cents to you. If I were in your 
position, with a chance to embezzle funds —’’ 

The cashier’s hands dropped upon the desk, 
slid off loosely by the weight of his dragging 
arms, and fell limply to his side. 

‘*_my views on borrowing and lending would 
concern the firm,’’ continued the boy. ‘‘As it 
is, you need not inquire into my motives —’’ 

‘‘Oh, come, Davis, don’t be so serious!’’ 
urged the eashier, in a kindly tone. A slight 
glow had come into his face. ‘‘Tell me what 
makes you so particular. It’s just habit, isn’t 
it? You’ve been brought up to be nicely scru- 


pulous ?”’ 
‘*It’s just my dislike for making excuses, I 
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think,’® answered Davis, slowly. ‘‘I’d always 
rather walk four blocks than have to excuse 
myself to any one for something I’ve done or 
haven’t done.’’ 

‘*Well, I can understand that, Davis,’’ said 
the cashier. ‘‘That sort of thing is disagreeable, 
very. Now if you had borrowed this pen from 
my desk without my knowing anything about 
it, and had returned it the same way, there 
wouldn’t have been that disagreeable explana- 


tion to go through.’’ 
‘*T don’t see the gain,’’ said the boy, with a 
look of disgust on his face. ‘‘Then you’d have 


the most, disagreeable thing of all to do—you’d 
have to make excuses to yourself. There’s 
never any end to that sort of thing.’’ 

With that he went out of the room. 

‘*Hello, Davis!”’ called the cashier after him, 
and when the boy stuck his head in at the door, 
‘*T meant to thank you.”’ 

‘*You didn’t seem particularly obliged, sir,’’ 
retorted the boy, with a good-natured laugh, 
for a softened look in the cashier’s face had quite 

eased him. 

‘*Indeed, I am obliged to you !’’ said the other, 
with a sort of fervor. The boy did not remark 
his tone. He had already closed the office 
door. 

The cashier transferred several packages from 
his inner pocket to the cash-drawer, humming 
a little tune. 














old she graduated from the grammar 

school, but she did not complete her 
education. Experience—and her mother—then 
began to teach her. When Della was seventeen 
she took a diploma in this special course, and 
went into business. 

It was not altogether the girl’s fault that she 
failed to make her fortune durjng those two 
years. She worked hard. She tried faithfully 
more than one promising plan to earn money. 
Her brother Kendall, who was a year older and 
a student at the Latin school, used to say that 
Della seemed to have as many arms in motion 
as an octopus—but she never caught anything. 

‘*Then she’s all the more free to go in and 
‘joggle the parlor,’’’ Mrs. Merrick would 
answer, with that comforting kind ‘of smile 
that mothers use. ‘‘I’m thankful for that, if 
Della isn’t.’’ 

Della was always willing, at least. Perhaps 
she felt that, as the inventor of the phrase, she 
was in honor bound to respond to it. And 
‘*joggling the parlor’? meant much to the busy 
mother, for it involved a thorough sweeping 
and dusting. The fascinating part of it to the 
girl was the rearrangement of tables, chairs, 
everything, the discovery of attractive possibili- 
ties in new combinations of furniture. But 
how Mr. Merrick and Kendall laughed at her 
experiments ! 

‘*Well, little daughter,’’ her father would say 
sometimes, ‘‘have you been moving the mantel 
up and down to-day, or measuring to see if the 
bookcase would fit the fire-escape ?’’ 

‘*Where’s my mackintosh, sis?’”’ Kendall used 
toask. ‘‘Playing portiere somewhere, or mas- 
querading inside out as an Oriental rug ?’’ 

““T’ll leave it to mama if this ‘convenient 
six-room flat, with all modern improvements,’ 
doesn’t look better than it did when I began,’’ 
- was Della’s last word when accused of making 
too radical alterations. 

The Merricks lived on the third floor of the 
Hotel Germania, which was a ‘‘family hotel,’’ 
or apartment-house. The building was four 
stories high, so there were a family over their 
heads and two families below them, while on 
the other side of the main stairway were four 
more families—eight in all. 

Each family’s six rooms were separated from 
every other family’s six rooms. The Merricks 
could lock the two doors that opened upon the 
front and back stairways, and be ‘‘monarchs of 
all they surveyed.’’ Steam-heat and ‘‘service’’ 
were included in the rent, which meant that the 
janitor cleaned the halls and stairways, sent 
up the coal for the kitchen range, and removed 
all ashes and refuse. 

Moreover, the rent of the flat was twenty-five 
dollars a month, whereas the smallest house on 
the street rented for five hundred dollars a year, 
not including the cost of heating. Important 
considerations, all these, to people in moderate 
circumstances, people who, like the Merricks, 
were practically compelled to live in a certain 
neighborhood. Mr. Merrick was the sexton of 
a church, and had to be always within ‘‘easy 
reach’’ of it. 

The church paid a salary of a thousand 
dollars, and the sexton’s fees for weddings, 
funerals, and other special occasions added 
substantially to his income. 

‘*But suppose there shouldn’t be many mar- 
riages next year!’’ said Della, tragically, on 
the very day she left school. ‘*Then I should 
feel as if I ought to be helping. Why can’t I 
begin to help right away ? 

“*T can draw, and I’m good at figures, but I 


Wii's Della Merrick was fifteen years 
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couldn’t become a scholar, like Kendall, if I 
studied a thousand years. Perhaps I ought to 
go to an art school; perhaps I’d do well in a 
business college; but either one would cost 
money, and I’m big enough to earn money 
myself. I want to stay out of school a year 
and work, and try to find out what I can do. 
Even if 1 go to the 
high school in the 
end, I’ll be no older 
two or three years 
from now than lots 
of girls are when they 
enter it.’’ 

It was an unusual 
proposition for so 
young a girl to make, 
but Della was an orig- 
inal girl, as well. 
After stipulating cer- 
tain things she should 
not do, her parents ~ 
gave consent. So 
Della let out a hem 
of her dress to make 
herself look older, and 
started to take sub- 
scriptions for ‘‘Gems 
of Song and Story.’’ 

This was a hotch- 
potch of familiar 
prose and verse, that 
weighed five pounds 
and sold for three 
dollars and a half. 
Della’s commission on 
each copy was to be a 
dollar and forty cents. 

The publishers assured her that many of their 
agents earned five thousand dollars a year. 
Surely she could sell two books a day, the girl 
thought—and that would be almost seventeen 
dollars a week! But at the end of the first 
week she found that she had nearly worn out a 
pair of shoes and had only three orders. 

“T can’t even get into the houses,’’ Della 
confessed to her mother. ‘‘Do I look like a 
desperate character, Mama Merrick ?’’ 

**No, dear.’? Then the wise mother changed 
the subject. 

‘Speaking of the looks of things,’’ she said, 
gaily, ‘‘I want you to take a holiday Monday, 
and hunt up new wall-paper for our hall. That 
paper quarrels with the parlor and darkens the 
hall itself.’’ 

‘*Tt’ll have to be something in red,’’ Della 
promptly responded. But her mind was on her 
recent experiences. ‘‘And at one house where 
I called,’’ she added, ‘‘the woman said, ‘No, 
run along, little girl; we don’t want to buy 
anything to-day.’ DoI look as small as that, 
mama ?’’ 

**No, dear. That was only her way of 
putting you off. Don’t fret about it. Think 
about something pleasanter.’’ 

**Think about how to fit up a dark room for 
me!’’ Kendall cried. He had entered just in 
time to catch the last sentence. ‘‘You always 
say there’s space enough for anything in a flat, 
if one is clever about contriving. I stump you 
to contrive a place where I can develop my 
negatives. ’’ 

These problems of paper and dark room kept 
Della busy and happy for a day or more. Then 
again she took her ‘‘specimen book,’’ and with 
fortune that varied, but was mainly bad, she 
canvassed many city streets and the most 
promising section of a suburb. 

At the end of a month she had sold sixteen 
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books, and she borrowed the wholesale price 
from her father and ordered the volumes from 
the publishers. All that remained to be done, 
she thought, was to deliver the books and 
collect three dollars and a half from each 
subscriber. 

But that was not so easy. Two of her 
patrons were reported to have ‘‘moved away,’’ 
and nobody seemed to know whither they had 
gone. One woman smilingly explained that she 
did not want the book, anyway; that she only 
gave her name ‘‘for encouragement.’’ Another 
woman ‘‘hadn’t expected her so soon,’’ and 
volubly promised to pay for the book ‘“‘day after 
to-morrow.’’ But when that day and Della 
arrived, the woman and the book had both 
vanished. 

On twelve books paid for Della’s profits 
amounted to sixteen dollars and eighty cents; 
but the four books for which she could not 
collect payment had cost her half that amount. 
That left eight dollars and forty cents as the 
net return for her month’s work—not reckoning 
freight charges or car fares or shoe leather. 

‘*It’s not the fault of the business,’ Della 
admitted, bravely. ‘‘ Lots of people make 
money canvassing. But my book wasn’t 
attractive enough to make people want it, and 
I wasn’t smart enough to make them think 
they wanted it.” 

‘* Never mind, dear,’? said her mother. 
‘*Rest your nerves by joggling the parlor, and 
then I’ll set you to work out a problem for 
me—the question of furnishing a dining-room 
for fifty dollars. I believe that could be done, 
and I have a reason for wishing to know 
just what one could provide. You may ‘shop’ 
for a few days,—without spending any money, 
—and then make a list describing each article 
and naming its cost.’’ 

‘*That’ll be fun, only I won’t get ‘any 
forrarder,’ as Martha says, toward earning my 
own living.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you will.’’ But Mrs. Merrick 
offered no explanation, and her daughter had 
to take her on trust. To be sure, that was 
generally a safe thing to do. Martha Lewis, 
the woman who came in on Mondays to do the 














she declared, in the desperate mood that came 
when one very bright vision had faded. 

“‘Oh, yes, you do, dear. You know how to 
make the best of things, generally, and that’s 
the most valuable of accomplishments. Suppose, 
speaking of that, you write out for me the 
advantages of living in a flat, its conveniences 
and economies, and so forth, and mention all 
the space-saving and labor-saving devices you 
have found.’’ 

This was a new kind of problem, and in the 
process of solving it acceptably Della got rid 
of her attack of blues. But how many such 
attacks were destined to follow her brave but 
futile efforts during the months that followed! 

In the attempt to make something that would 
sell, she manufactured doughnuts and Easter 
tokens and poetry. She earned a little money 
by doing plain sewing, and a little more by 
painting some advertising cards, but so surely 
as she tried to do something that seemed to her 
really novel and enterprising, she always failed. 

It was not safe to brood over the failures. If 

Kendall saw tears he was likely to say that the 
position she was really fitted for was one in 
the fire department. Besides, she could- not 
disappoint her father. He would never allow 
that there was any reason why she should feel 
discouraged. : 
But it was her mother who did most to help 
Della through seasons of gloom. A light afflic- 
tion could be mitigated sometimes by a mere 
suggestion that it was time to joggle the 
parlor. When the case seemed serious, Mrs. 
Merrick would say things that made Della 
wonder—and work. For instance: 

‘‘Somebody defined a flat as a place ‘where 
everything is something else.’ Suppose you 
study the shops and get acquainted with all the 
pieces of furniture that serve a double purpose— 
such as a folding-bed with a mirror front. Tell 
me their cost and all about them.’’ 

Sometimes there were imaginary rooms to be 
furnished ; again there were color schemes and 
plans of decoration to be drafted; and the 
answers could not be slighted, for at every 
opening Mrs. Merrick would ask, ‘‘Why?’’ 
and then Della must be ready with a reason. 

Frequently Kendall poked fun at 
the system. 










washing, always affirmed that Mrs. Merrick’s 
‘‘maybe’’ was worth more than some people’s 
‘“‘sure pop. ” 

At any rate, it proved that Mrs. Merrick 
understood her daughter. Della passed a 
delightful week in the furniture shops, asking 
questions and making notes; and then she 
arranged her combinations. Some admitted 
of a sideboard, others of only a serving-table. 
Every estimate included an extension table, but 
the chairs and floor covering were ‘‘various,’’ 
as the girl said, for liberality in one direction 
had to be offset by economy in another. Yet it 
was really wonderful how much one could buy 
for fifty dollars! 

‘It’s as fascinating as putting together a 
puzzle,’’ Della observed, when she handed the 
lists to her mother. ‘‘But what’s the use of it 
all, mama? I’m not going to set up house- 
keeping. ’’ 

“*But lots of people are,’’ said Mrs. Merrick, 
with an enigmatic smile. 

More than once afterward Della found her 
poring over the estimates, and was called upon 
to explain or defend them, to justify her choice 
of chairs or tell why she selected a ‘‘golden 
oak’’ table. 

Sometimes the girl was glad to divert her 
mind with such discussions. For instance, 
when some scheme had failed. 

‘*I don’t know how to do anything, mama!’’ 


‘*Miss Merrick,’’ he would say, 
‘*kindly tell me, within forty-eight 
seconds, how you would build a 

roof-garden in the janitor’s 

basement, and why ?’’ 
But at anything like this 
Della and her mother 
only laughed. The 
girl did not under- 
stand her mother’s 
designs, but she 
knew they were wise, 
and would probably 
have pleasant results. 

She was not curi- 
ous. It was the father 
who paved the way 
for an explanation, 
interrupting one day 
a vigorous debate be- 
tween mother and 
daughter over the 
proper ‘‘treatment”’ 
of a bay window. 

‘“*What are you 
planning, sweet- 
heart?’’ he asked. 
‘*To apprentice Della 
to an architect ?’”’ 

**You’ll all know 
to-morrow,’’ Mrs. 
Merrick answered. 
**A gentleman’s com- 
ing to make her a busi- 


“ KINDLY TELL ME... 
HOW YOU WOULD BUILD A 
ROOF -GARDEN IN THE 
JANITOR’S BASEMENT, 

AND wHy?” 


ness proposition. ’’ 
‘Millionaire wants 

her as superintendent 

of his real estate?’’ 





Kendall suggested. 
‘*Might easily find a worse one, mightn’t he, 
sis? If 1 should see him, I’d tell him you’re 
a smarter youth than your big brother. That 
ought to be recommendation enough. ’’ 

It proved, however, that Della had wrought 
her own recommendation. Summoned to the 
parlor the following afternoon, the first thing 
she saw, after her rapid glance at the elderly 
stranger who rose to greet her, was a bundle 
of her own documents—estimates, diagrams, 
designs, and essays on house-furnishing. The 
strange gentleman had the papers. He looked 
from them at her—wonderingly, Della thought. 

‘‘She’s rather young, Mrs. Merrick,’’ he 
commented. ‘‘But of course you can dress her 
to look older.’’ 

“This is Mr. Delano of the Trimountain 
Furniture Company,’’ Mrs. Merrick told her 
daughter. 

‘*Your mother has called our attention to 
these—these experiments of yours,’’ Mr. Delano 
began. ‘‘They show uncommon grasp of the 
subject. You have excellent taste and a talent 
for practical details, and that’s a rare combina- 
tion. We can use a specialist in flats, so to 
speak, and we’ll be glad to give you a trial.’’ 

He named a generous salary. Della’s voice 
was smothered by surprise, but she managed 
to bow. 

‘*You would be a—let us say, demonstrator. 
You could deal with the young married couples 















who don’t know what to buy, and with the 
people who buy wagon-loads and still find their 
rooms full of bare places. Sometimes you’ll be 
in the shop, and then again we’ll send you out 
with such and such materials, to furnish so 
many rooms. 

‘Glad you made a special study of flats,’’ he 
added. ‘*That captured us. Wonder is that 
some woman didn’t do it long ago, for it’s just 
the field for a bright woman, as your mother 
suggested. 

“The average salesman can’t fit up a flat,’’ 
Mr. Delano went on. ‘‘Restricted space, you 
see, adjoining rooms devoted to widely different 
purposes, other handicaps—he never thinks of 
those things. He just sells a bill of goods 
without stopping to inquire how they’ll fit the 
place or each other, and when they’re put 
together they look like a nightmare, and that 
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hurts our business. Think you’d like a place 
with us, Miss Merrick ?’’ 

**T shall be very happy to try it, thank you, 
sir,’’ Della answered. 

**You’ll come in on Monday, then? You’ll 
want to take a week or two to get acquainted 
with the stock; be on salary, of course. Con- 
gratulate you, Mrs. Merrick, on your clever 
daughter, and thank you for letting us know 
about her.’’ 

Mr. Delano bowed himself out, and Della 
put her arms round her mother’s neck. 

‘*T haven’t much foresight, Mama Merrick,” 
the girl said, ‘‘but I think my hindsight is 
pretty good. While I was fussing round wasting 
time and money on things I couldn’t do, you 
were just quietly training me for something I 
could do! Weren’t you, now ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Mama Merrick. 
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By ArthuréMcfrarlane 





up!’’ gasped Jack, as Bert continued his 
wild jumping about the fire. 
and help him, quick !’’ 

Pitching the skiff over altogether, they 
rushed out. By that time Bert was down on 
all fours, seemingly trying to butt holes into 
the ground. Then he threw a hand behind 
him and clawed at the back of his neck. And 
finally he flung his feet desperately into the air. 

‘Help me, help me!’’ he cried. ‘‘Oh, I 
can’t get it out myself! Get hold of my feet 
and jerk !’’ 

Then they began to understand. And when 
they had seized his ankles, lifted him and 
shaken him, a big green frog dropped from his 
collar, and fled for its life down the bank. 

Bert sat down on a wet log, shuddering and 
shivering. ‘‘I thought it was a snake,’’ was 
all he could say. 

‘*Look here,’’ said Frank, after a while, ‘‘the 
shower seems pretty well over. Let’s start a 
roaring fire, and not go back to the boat at all.’’ 

So they groped about for more longshore 
driftwood, and piled it on the coals. After a 
minute of uncertain hissing, it caught fire and 
crackled up in a heightening blaze. Then 
they returned to the boat, after all, and propping 
it up on its side in front of the fire, half-sat, 
half-lay in its cozy, cave-like hollow. Each 
boy’s shoulder formed the next boy’s pillow, 
and they dozed off one by one almost before 
the rain had stopped. Their clothes dried 
through by the glow of the dying fire, they 
slept soundly until sunrise. 

Indeed, it was the sun itself, bursting hotly 
through the mists across the river, which 
wakened them. Bud was the first to stretch 
himself and get to his feet. 

“Oh, but I feel used up!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Let’s all have a good plunge. But I’ll get 
the fire started for breakfast first. Then we 
can have it in no time, when we come out.’’ 

Above their bluff was a little bay, and the 
trunk of an old pine, which leaned twenty feet 
out over it, was as good asa diving-board. For 
fifteen minutes they swam and gamboled 
together hilariously, and then slapped one 
another dry with their towels. 

The bees were already at work, and there 
was an air of business about them which told 
a story of basswood bloom unlimited. The boys 
ate their bacon and got to work themselves. 
At last camp was well and duly pitched. 
While Bert and Frank were back in the bush, 
snipping off big armfuls of aromatic cedar twigs 
for the beds, Bud and Jack put up the tents. 

If the week which followed was uneventful, 
it was none the less happy. The boys took 
plunges in their bay at all hours, and their 
fishing was continuous. The river was full of 
black and yellow bass, and some of the latter 
weighed five pounds or more. Sometimes the 
boys fished from their skiffs, anchored in mid- 
stream, sometimes with thumb-lines from the 
big overhanging pine, and sometimes from 
the very shore itself. ‘‘Indeed,’’? as Frank 
said, ‘tyou could pretty nearly drop your fish 
into the frying-pan.’’ 

From the first day they caught many more 
than they could eat, and by the middle of the 
week they were all too lazy to clean any of 
their ‘‘take.’”? The bacon and ‘‘jerked beef’’ 
could be prepared so much more easily that the 
bass, although mercifully killed at once, were 
wastefully flung back into the water. And the 
boys had cause to remember that with sorrow 
later; to tell the truth, they were all a little 
ashamed of it at the time. 

As for the bees, they were certainly ‘‘up to 
their necks in basswood’? that week! By 
Saturday it was plain that both colonies needed 
more working room, which meant that they 
had filled their first *‘supers’’ at a rate of 
almost twelve pounds a day! And that night 
the boys got into their beeman togs and gave 
them their second supers. 


"| looks as if he’s having a fit standing 


**Come on 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER THREE. 





On Monday they made the fifteen-mile run 





box approvingly. ‘‘If we cart the rest of the | 
stuff into the other tent, and turn in spoon | 
fashion, we’ll have any amount of room.’’ 

They made a savory beef-and-bread stew, 
and had hardly finished it when the storm 
swooped down again. But the boys lay snug 
and dry and warm; and they were drawn to 
one another in a closer comradeship than ever 
by a knowledge of what they would have to 
face on the morrow. The tale of adventure 
held them until late, and when at last they put 
it aside, they slept the sleep of the serene and 
unafraid. 

When they stuck their heads through the tent- 
flaps on the next morning the clouds were 
drifting rapidly across a clearing sky, and half | 
an hour later the sun came out in a sudden | 
radiance. They ate breakfast with a renewed | 
faith in the world, and were much inclined to | 
make fun of their anxiety of the night before. 

Their visitors came at about ten o’clock, in | 
three flat-bottomed boats. They jumped ashore 
and ran up the bank familiarly. 

‘Thought we’d drop down and look in on | 
ye,’’ said an elderly man, the only one who} 
wore a coat. He was rough; but his face, | 
hollow-jawed and shrewdly wrinkled under his 
stubbly beard, was humorous and not un-| 
friendly. ‘‘My name’s Findley, and I’m the 
keeper of these here animals.’’ 

‘*Och-ho!’’ shouted Irish Mike, who had 
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IRISH MIKE AND JEAN BAPTISTE WERE STILL CIRCLING CAUTIOUSLY ROUND THE HIVES, 


up to Loon Chute. It was a pleasant enough 
trip; and at the settlement about the Little 
Falls Portage they were able to get, if not meat, 
at least more fresh bread and butter. But no 
sooner had they pitched camp again than 
troubles began to descend on them. 

In the first place, from Tuesday to Saturday 
it rained almost without intermission. The 
bees could not work, and, chafing under the 
enforced idleness, savagely attacked any one 
who tried to handle them. And the boys, 
crowded together, and generally all in one tent, 
chafed one another. Wherever the canvas was 
rubbed the rain came through, and clothes, 
ticks and blankets were always damp. Cook- 
ing was a thrice-recurring nuisance. 

Worse than all, their larder began to dwindle. 
They still had plenty of oatmeal and flour and 
tea and coffee, but their bacon was gone alto- 
gether, and the jerked beef was diminishing 
rapidly. Remembering the fish they had thrown 
away and the meat they had eaten the week 
before, they had to own in bitterness of spirit 
that they were only getting their deserts. 

And now, too, painful discovery! they found 
that they could get no fish. With what little 
bait was left they tried the river again and 
again. But whether it was the rain, or, as 
was much more probable, the sawdust from the 
West Branch ‘‘spruce camp,’’ only three miles 
above them, there were no ‘‘bites.’’ 

They meditated a good deal upon that spruce 
camp, for although they felt sure they could 
buy more bacon there, they had been impressed 
with the wisdom of giving it a wide berth. 
But Jack and Frank, off on their first long 
tramp in the clearing weather, lost their way, 
and walked straight into that camp. They 
returned with depressing news. 

‘*They’re going to come down to see us 
to-morrow morning,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Once we 
found we were in for it, we tried to buy that 
bacon, and some bread and matches, too. But 
their Yankee boss was away, and those of them 
that were at home pretended they didn’t under- 
stand, and the big fellow they called Irish Mike 
was shiftiest of all. They kept asking us 
questions, and we dodged them as well as we 
could ; but as soon as they learned we had bees 
with us, they wanted honey for their bacon 
right away. Of course we told them we couldn’t 
trade. But they’re coming down to-morrow, 
and I guess we’ll have to stay here and see it 

h.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Bert, after an uneasy silence, 
‘‘let’s have the jolliest time we can to-night, 
anyway. I vote we all bunk in together, and 
take turns reading aloud.’’ 

‘*Hear! hear!’”? Jack banged on the top of a 





gone around the tents. ‘‘There be the bees, all | 
right. An’ the little jewels av frame houses | 
they’re in! Only for the lack of windies they’d | 
be finer than any shanties on the Wantebec. | 
Look! Did ye iver see the like, now ?’’ 

‘Dem cabanes prett’ fine, certainement,’’ 
puffed a fat habitant. ‘‘ But I tink dat honey’ll 
be bien more fine!’’ 

‘*Eyah! Thrue fer you, now, Jahn B’teest!’’ 
said Mike, with a wink. ‘‘J might have clane 
forgot that honey!’’ He turned to the boys. 
**Cooky Cyprien has brought ye down the bacon 
ye want in thrade fer it. But don’t hurry. 
We'll first look round us a bit.’’ 

The boys watched them, ill at ease. But the 
lumbermen were really like big youngsters, 
noisy, inquisitive, utterly without respect for 
privacy, yet seemingly without malice. 

It was evident enough that Findley ruled his 
gang very largely by humoring them. He 
seemed to have taken a fancy to the boys, and 
asked them all about their expedition, listening 
to their plans with much astonishment and 
admiration. ‘‘Right up to ’Lunge Lake, eh? 
Well, say, now, ye’ve surely nicked out a good 
big notch for yourselves, ain’t you? Here, you 
there, César, put down that card of hooks! 
One of these lads is a judge’s son. Right up to 
*Lunge Lake! And you ain’t afeard of ‘Old 
Whiskers,’ the wild man ?’’ 

The boys showed in their looks their natural 
belief that he was trying to scare them with a 
bush yarn. 

**Oh, no, I’m not telling you any stories,” 
he asserted. ‘‘There’s a wild man waiting 
for you up there, sure as shooting! He used 
to hang out in a cave in the limestone district, 
up at the other end of Pine Mountain. When 
the bush fires cleaned things out around him 
this spring, he came on farther down this way. 
Now up in the Reservation there isn’t an Injun 
that’ll talk about him above a whisper, they’re 
so scared of him.’’ 

‘*Dat true,’’ said a big chopper, sententiously. 
**Dey say he eat four, five Injun baby!’’ 

**Well, I don’t know about that,’’ continued 
Findley, with twinkling eyes, ‘‘but he certainly 
don’t seem a takin’ man to look at. And he 
seems to think, too, that the whole river, from 
twenty miles this side of the Reservation right 
up to ’Lunge Lake, is his private range. Nor 
he won’t stand for any interlopin’, neither. I 
reckon he won’t even make an exception for 
travellin’ beehives.’’ He stopped and looked 
over at the pair of colonies. ‘*‘ How are they 
doin’, anyway ?’’ 

‘*Nothing this week,’’ said Bud, uncomfort- 
ably. 


| smell the honey. 


| twisting at the rifle. 





‘*Ah, thin, sonny,’’ Irish Mike said, with 
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unpleasant cheerfulness, ‘‘they’ve surely been 
doing something the week before, for I can 
And it must be: getting close 
on to thrading time now. Cyp, ye brought 
that bacon all right, didn’t ye?’’ 

The cook nodded. 

**And dat beckon wort’ twenty, t’irty poun’ 
hoaney,’’ he added, grinning. 

The boys looked at one another nervously. 
‘Oh, no, we can’t trade,’ said Bert, at last. 
‘“*We would if we could, honestly; but we 
can’t.’’ 

**Oh, ye can’t—ye can’t, can’t ye? Thin I 
guess I’ll have to show ye how!’’ Mike started 
back toward the hives. 

The other men laughed and cheered. Jack, 
red with anger, broke from the group and rushed 
into the tent. The other boys followed, almost 
crying, but fiercely determined to stand or fall 
with him. Findley, although he did not know 
of the ‘‘22,’’ seemed to guess that they had a 
weapon, and ran in after them. 

Jack was already coming out with the rifle. 
The boss caught the barrel and pushed it back, 
half - laughing, half-troubled. ‘‘Here now, 
boy,’’ he said, under his breath, ‘‘keep your 
vest on! You four can’t tackle my bunch of 
rapscallions. ’’ 

**Yes, we can, too!’’ cried Jack, jerking and 

**We’ll show that we can 
take care of our own!’’ . 

‘Oh, no, you won’t. There’s no sense in 
getting into a fight, no sense at all. And what’s 
more, anybody’s a fool to want to use a gun till 
he’s beat his fists off, and I’m not going to let 
you. I understand them lads, and you leave 
them to me. I’ve got to kind of straddle the 
fence between ye; but I’ll do anything short of 
bloodshed to keep you from being robbed. Come 
on, now, boys. Show your good sense.’’ Smi- 
ling and frowning, he gradually worked the 
weapon into his hands and shoved it under the 
blankets. ‘‘Oh, but I’ve got an idea how I 
can fix them big imps already! You just wait 
and see, now!’’ 

He drew them out of the tent. 

Irish Mike and Jean Baptiste were still cir- 
cling cautiously round the hives. ‘‘ Ye’ve got 
tons av honey in there, and are too grouchy 
mane to spare a few pounds ay it! Jist stip 
over, now, and show us how to get it out!’’ 

The boys held together in dogged silence. 
None of them moved. Findley got between the 
two parties. ‘‘Ah, go on with ye, and do it 
yerselves! One of ye’s afraid and the other 
dassent !’’ 

Jean Baptiste, with a self-assuring grimace 
under his draggle-ended mustache, again ap- 
proached the hives. The bees, wild in the first 
sunshine of a week, were rushing about crazily 
on the ’lighting-board, and shooting off in all 
directions. One struck the fat chopper on the 
cheek, and he jumped back in consternation. 

The other men, standing about or sitting on 
the table, roared and slapped their knees. 

Jean Baptiste looked round him foolishly. 
‘I tink dey doan’ like me. Gaston, you try 
heem.’’ 

Then Irish Mike again edged up beside the 
Italian hive; but every advance was followed 
by a hastier retreat. When the men had let 
out their fourth derisive roar, his temper began 
to go. ‘‘Ah-h, don’t till me, now, that any 
man’s fool enough to thry takin’ the honey 
widout firrst scarin’ the little varmints.’’ He 
turned on the boys threateningly. ‘‘ And don’t 
ye stand there like you can’t talk, for you’re 
goin’ to show me what you do the thrick 
wid—and that in three brace of shakes, too, 
now !’’ 

Then Findley turned to them as well. ‘‘It’s 
no use tryin’ to hold back,’’ he said, shaking 
his head. ‘‘Ye might as well get him your 
bellows now as later.’’ He started for the 
supply tent. 

The four, convinced that they had been 
doubly betrayed, sprang desperately to intercept 
him. But the boss’s left eyelid went down in 
a swift wink. ‘‘ Now leave them to me, I tell 
you,’’ he whispered again, and pushing by 
them through the flaps, brought out the 
smoker. 

The big Irishman took it from him with a 
puzzled look. 

‘*My, but ye’re ignorant!’’ said Findley. 
‘*T’ll wager ye’ ve never seen one of these before, 
now.’’ 

Mike plainly never had, nor had Jean Bap- 
tiste, or any of the rest of them for that matter. 

The boss drove a succession of puffs into their 
faces that made them gasp. ‘‘ How do ye raise 
a fallen horse? Ye blow in his ear—and mebbe 
he’ll get up, and mebbe he won’t. But this 
is a little surer. Use it right, and ye can stand 
off fifty swarms; but pull down yer caps and 
put on yer buckskins.’’ 

They made their preparations deliberately. 
But it was plain that they felt a confidence in 
the ‘‘bellows’’ as in a shield of triple brass. 
** And I warn you, too,’’ added Findley, ‘‘that 
whichever one of you holds it, he’ll have to 
keep his eyes wide open, and puff like an engine 
on a slippery grade.’’ 

Then the boys understood. Findley was 
going to let the pair go to work without any 
smudge in the smoker—the ‘‘bellows,’’ as he 
called it. 

And the bees had been chafing angrily in the 
hive for the last five days! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


escriptions of President Castro of Venez- 

uela turning from affairs of state to attend 
a lawn-party recall the man who had so many 
troubles and carried them so lightly that a 
friend asked in wonder, ‘‘How do you manage 
to keep so cheerful?’’ ‘‘ Because I have to,” 
was the significant reply. 


he ‘‘shot heard round the world’’ was only 
a little louder than the drum-beats that 
echoed with it. The Massachusetts Legislature 
has been asked to give to the Lexington His- 
torical Society the drum which woke young 
America on April 19, 1775, that it may be kept 
with other relies of the battle. It is now in 
the office of the state adjutant-general. 
A novelty in collections is that of a New 
Hampshire man who gathers fashion- 
plates. The earlier specimens are foreign. 
No fashion-plates were issued in this country, 
he says, previous to the year 1830. Andrew 
Jackson was President then. The two facts 
are related by contrast only. Fashion-plates 
are frequently changed, whereas some of the 
political fashions set by President Jackson 
lasted a long time. 


I" what consists the progress of a great city? 
One reply is furnished by the Mayor of 
New York, who says that ‘“T'wenty-five years 
ago the poor of the city were nursed by inmates 
of the workhouse and penitentiary ; to-day they 
are nursed by graduates of a training-school for 
nurses, maintained by the city, that stands so 
high as to have received, in 1901, nine hundred 
applications for admission from all parts of the 
country.’’ 


rnd are already under way for the new 
office building for members of the House of 
Representatives which Congress authorized at 
the last session. Heretofore only the chairmen 
of committees have had a private room at the 
Capitol, where they could receive constituents 
or other callers. Other members have to hold 
their conferences in the doorways, corridors 
and lobbies. This is an inconvenient and un- 
dignified way of doing public business. 

ew are willing to maintain that the defini- 

tion of a gentleman in the books of etiquette 
is more than superficial. The late Arch- 
bishop Temple’s definition was founded on first 
principles. He said, ‘‘I don’t care whether he 
is learned or not, whether he is educated or 
not; I don’t care how ignorant he may be or 
how he may stand; I don’t care if he be ever 
so poor. The man who constantly shows that 
he is giving himself up for the sake of other 
people, that man is at heart and in reality one 
of nature’s gentlemen, and this is the way in 
which he shows it.’’ 
= only survivor of the dog-teams which 

drew Commander Peary’s possessions across 
the Greenland ice-cap will spend the rest of his 
life in the shelter of Bronx Park, New York. 
One by one the other dogs perished of disease 
or accident, but this one, the best-natured and 
most winning of the pack, withstood all the 
vicissitudes of the hard life, and was brought 
to the United States by his grateful owner. 
“TI should need many hours if I were to tell 
you all I could of his intelligence, good nature 
and fidelity,”’ says his master. Let us hope 
that he may live many years, and that it will 
not be ‘‘a dog’s life.’’ 


LO jprsatad thinks nature-study a fad of modern 
times should read ancient history. Nearly 
three hundred and fifty years before Christ 
Alexander the Great placed at the disposal of his 
tutor, Aristotle, the services of one thousand 
men throughout Asia and Greece, with instruc- 
tions to collect and report details concerning the 
life-conditions and habits of fishes, birds, beasts 
and insects. To this magnificent equipment of 
assistants Alexander added fifteen thousand 
dollars in gold for books and laboratory supplies. 
While praising the modern millionaires who give 
so generously to biological research, let us not 
think that interest in natural phenomena began 
with them. a 
t has been said that if you would know a man 
thoroughly you must examine his air-castles. 
The saying is true also of nations. The Moors, 
for instance, have always had their vision of a 
reconquest of Spain. The issue of the war be- 
tween the United States and Spain is said to 
have quickened the hope. The disposition of 
the Sultan of Morocco to favor European inven- 
tions is said to be due to the desire to qualify 
his people for the recovery of the territory lost 
long ago. The title-deeds of lands and the 
keys to dwellings from which their forefathers 
were expelled are cherished, as if their renewed 
use were only a question of time. Only an air- 
castle, it may be, but an alluring structure of 
the imagination. 


hen President Roosevelt completes the 

tour of the West which he is now making 
he will have visited every part of the country 
since he entered the White House. Last year 
he visited New England, the South and the 
Middle West. This spring he is completing 
the tour of the Middle West, cut short by the 
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discovery that the wound he received in the 
trolley-car accident at Pittsfield required surgi- 
cal treatment; and he is extending the tour 
to the Pacific coast. The head of the govern- 
ment always receives a hearty welcome in every 
part of the country because, by virtue of his 
great office, he is the representative of the 
whole people. 


he recent sale of relics at Newgate Prison 

called attention to the change in the methods 
and appliances used in dealing with criminals. 
Among the things offered for sale was a set 
of old leg-chains and weights found in the 
dungeons. The weights were like cannon-balls, 
and the chains little smaller than chain cables, 
strong enough to hold a vicious elephant. Now 
we regard prisoners not as wild beasts, but as 
men who, although paying a penalty for their 
misdeeds, are still the proper subjects of moral 
and religious effort. The man in the criminal 
is forgotten neither by the framers of penal 
statutes nor by the prison superintendents. 
Fetters are now used only for the discipline of 
those who violate the prison rules. The world 
will never return to the theory that barbarism 
on the part of the state will cure a criminal 
instinct in the citizen. 


*® © 
MORE LIGHT. 
The morning star climbs higher 
Every year. 
Albert Pike. 
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APPROACHING THE END. 
ive years ago next Monday the United 
F States recognized the independence of 
Cuba, and demanded that Spain withdraw 
from the island. Then it set about the estab- 
lishment of the Cuban republic upon a firm 
foundation. 

The history of the past five years is well- 
known—how this country went to war for the 
relief of its neighbor ; how it took charge of the 
government of Cuba, restored order and a rea- 
sonable degree of content; how it protected the 
people in the adoption of a constitution ; how it 
saw to it that the officers provided for in that 
constitution were fairly elected, and then with- 
drew, leaving an independent government with 
a balance in the treasury. This is a record of 
which Americans can be proud. 

Although the work which the United States 
undertook is not yet completed, it is approaching 
the end. When the Senate ratified the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty last month little was left to 
be done. As the treaty lowers the tariff rates 
upon certain Cuban products, in return for 
Cuban tariff concessions to certain American 
products, it was arranged that the treaty should 
not go into effect till both houses of Congress 
had consented to the tariff modifications. It was 
not ratified outright because many Senators 
believe that, under the Constitution, no changes 
may be made in the tariff, even by treaty, with- 
out the consent of the House of Representatives. 

All that now remains to be done by the 
United States to complete the work undertaken 
five years ago is the adoption by Congress of a 
joint resolution indorsing the tariff changes in 
the treaty. Then the preservation of orderly 
government in Cuba will be made easier because 
of the recognition of the economic dependence 
of the island upon this country. 

If Spain had recognized that Cuba’s natural 
market was in the United States, the history 
of the past five years would have been written 
differently. 
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PROTECTING OCEAN TRAVEL. 


Ihe navy of the United States, through 
Tis Hydrographic Office, contributes much 

toward the safety of all who travel on 
the high seas. It publishes charts, sailing 
directions and other aids to navigation; it is 
constantly searching out the dangers of the 
ocean, and putting its results into convenient 
form. It is truly the ‘‘track-walker’’ of the 
great deep. 

The discovery of a new rock or shoal, the 
installation of a new lighthouse, any reported 
change in the position of buoys, or the knowledge 
of a fresh wreck is spread broadcast through 
**Notices to Mariners,’’ which are issued 
weekly, and are designed as corrections to the 
permanent charts. The sources from which 
the facts come are typical of the codperative spirit 
of the present day. The ships of war, the Coast 
Survey, the Life-Saving Service and the 
Weather Bureau all assist, and hundreds of 
merchant vessels contribute to the work as vol- 
unteer reporters. The hydrographic establish- 
ments of foreign governments and foreign 
astronomical observatories are also large con- 
tributors. The messages reach Washington in 
fourteen different languages. 

Considerable judgment is needed in time of 
war in the use of foreign charts. Dewey’s 
ships at Manila were drawing twenty-five feet of 
water, while following a chart which indicated 
but eighteen feet under them. In one recent 
war-time experience it was found that the 
soundings on the chart of an inlet were uni- 
formly a certain number of feet less than the 
facts warranted. Every nation, including our 
own, is expected to conduct some confidential 








But as a rule the nations of the world present 
a united front against the perils of the deep. 
The United States, it is gratifying to know, is 
in the front rank in hydrographic investigations. 
It publishes a weekly bulletin, containing 
reports as to temporary dangers, such as derelict 
vessels, ice masses and other moving bodies. 
Its pilot charts have proved so useful that 
England, the oldest sea power, and Germany, 
the youngest, have wisely undertaken similar 
publications. 

® & 
USEFUL TRIAL. 


Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot? 
Robert Browning. 
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WOMEN AND WIT. 


he author of a paper on the question, 

‘*Are Women Witty ?’’ recently read before 

a women’s club, answered the question in 
the affirmative; but the examples of feminine 
wit which she quoted hardly justified her con- 
clusion. 

The relation of women to wit has been 
appreciative rather than creative, and is likely 
to continue so. Appreciation is as necessary 
as creation, for no wit flourishes without an 
audience. 

Modern women are marvelously quick in 
seeing the point of even the subtlest wit. In 
an audience a shrewd observer may note that 
the langh of the women at a clever joke pre- 
cedes that of the men by an appreciable number 
of moments. 

Occasionally a woman makes a brilliant mot, 
as when a Boston woman recently said in a 
discussion of the qualities of the sexes, ‘‘Oh, 
men get and forget, and women give and 
Sorgive!’’ This power of epigram is rare, a 
fact that is searcely subject for regret. 

Women need not bewail their failure to be 
witty so long as they have a keen feeling for 
the wit that is in others. For their own part, 
they may well be content to cultivate that 
gentler grace called humor, which ‘‘ begets the 
smiles that have no cruelty.” 


TWO ANNIVERSARIES. 


une 17th is the bicentenary of the birth of 

John Wesley; May 25th is the centenary 

of the birth of Ralph .Waldo Emerson. 
These anniversaries are not to pass unnoticed. 

The Methodists in New York City have 
already held a meeting in memory of Wesley, 
at which the President of the United States 
was the principal speaker. There will be 
other celebrations, not merely in this country, 
but all over the world. 

Less notable in size, but perhaps not less 
impressive in character, will be the gatherings 
by which men of all creeds and professions will 
honor the memory of Emerson, the poet and 
philosopher. 

Methodism in America began when a score or 
more of people gathered at John Wesley’s house 
in Savannah, Georgia, in 1736, although the 
first society was not organized till thirty years 
later. To-day the Methodist Church in the 
United States has nearly six million members 
in all its branches, who spend many millions 
every year for church maintenance, and for 
charitable and benevolent purposes. 

Emerson’s monument is no less real. His 
poetry has stirred, his courage inspired, his fine 
spirit uplifted the hearts of men until he him- 
self has entered into the very bone and sinew 
of the national life. 

No one can fix the bounds of such an influ- 
ence as these two men, working in such differ- 
ent ways, exerted, because none can lay his 
finger on this deed of heroism or on that and 
say what inspired it. 

The lives of some men are like rivers. Their 
strength and fervor turn mighty wheels and 
bear fleets heavy with noble cargoes. The 
lives of others are like the rain, which you 
cannot trace in a broad stream or measure in 
horse-power ; yet it seeps through the soil, and 
from the very rocks themselves dissolves the 
nutriment which gives strength to the forest 
giant. We need both the river and the rain. 
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HELP FOR THE BLIND. 


he Massachusetts Legislature was recently 

asked to authorize the appointment of a 

commission to investigate the condition of 
the adult blind. This petition is the result of 
a growing movement to teach the blind self- 
support. 

There are many schools where the blind are 
educated in a knowledge of books. But little 
has been done to help them to earn a living. 
Adult blind who have not been to school, and 
even graduates of schools for the blind, are 
often dependent either on friends or on public 
charity. 

This state of dependence is not necessary, as 
any intelligent blind person can be trained to 
do useful and profitable work. 

In England, where, much more willingly and 
intelligently than in America, the blind are 
taught to help themselves, the reports of the 
Blind Workers’ Employment Bureau show that 


investigations, the results of which seem to be | there are blind people earning their living as 


particularly necessary for emergency use. 


basket-makers, copyists of books in raised 
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letters for other blind; carpenters and joiners, 
chair-caners, coal agents, knitters, masseurs, 
piano-tuners, shampooers, singers, organists 
and tea-tasters. The “Blind Tea Agency” in 
London sends out agents all over the country 
selling teas, coffees and cocoas prepared only 
by the blind. This is not charity, but business. 

America already has industrial schools, 
founded to teach profitable occupations to the 
blind; but many blind are still untaught. If 
there were more schools conveniently located 
they would soon be filled with pupils, and 
kindly disposed people could easily be induced 
to employ the blind who had proved themselves 


good workmen. 
oa 


INDISPENSABILITY OF BRAINS. 
reat teachers often imitate nature’s way 
of silence. He was not a foolish man 
who said to his son, ‘‘There are the 
letters of the English alphabet. Go into that 
corner and learn them.”’ 

Maria Mitchell, an unusually successful 
teacher, would draw a complicated diagram on 
the blackboard and say, ‘“To-morrow tell me 
what that means.’’ It may have been unintel- 
ligible to the class at the moment, but the next 
day most of the students had discovered its 
application. 

Such a class-room is a rehearsal for after life. 
The class-room where the teacher does all the 
thinking and the pupils none prepares one for 
nothing more practical than being entertained, 
or, more likely, bored, for life. 

Apparatus, elucidation, opportunity—these 
are the crutches of the lame and the couches of 
the lazy. ‘‘Newton rolled up the cover of a 
book; he put a small glass at one end and a 
large brain at the other—it was enough !’’ 

The coward on the field of battle breaks his 
sword and flings it from him because it is not a 
Damascus blade. The king’s son,—the man 
with the masterful mind, —pursued and weapon- 
less, snatches up the broken sword and wins 


the day. a? 


THE CENTER OF THE STAGE. 


he editor of the village paper once told a friend 

that if he had not known Miss Maywood for 
thirty years or more he would suppose that she 
had once been a member of a cheap theatrical 
eompany— she was so determined to keep the 
center of the stage, and she so persistently invited 
encores. 

The explanation of the editor’s cynicism goes 
back to the fact that once upon a time Miss May- 
wood was a personage. She was the belle of the 
town. Her father was the richest citizen. Always 
more or less in the public eye, she became dis- 
tinctly famous when in the course of one year she 
saved a boy from drowning and drove away a 
burglar. Nobody ever hinted or thought, at that 
period, that Miss Maywood deserved less praise 
or admiration than she received. 

But that was long ago, and Miss Maywood still 
poses as a beauty, still from her little cottage 
attempts to rule the social doings, and still repeats 
to all who will listen the story of her two brave 
deeds. She cannot realize that the scene has 
shifted, and that in the progress of the drama 
other players have become entitled to the center 
of the stage. 

It is easy to find excuses for the poor woman. 
If we are honest about it we all admit a yearning 
to be a “permanent hero” or heroine. Most of us, 
however, noting the yawns and the impatient 
movements of our audience, are wise enough to 
heed the unspoken warning to let the dead tri- 
umphs rest. 

“I was” and “I did” may fitly prelude a com- 
parative statement, but those who cannot more 
frequently begin with an “‘I am” or “I hope to be” 
belong with the spectators. That is no dishon- 
orable place. 1f only they applaud discreetly 
and generously, they serve the useful purpose of 
encouraging those who hold the center of the 
stage, the men and women who are doing things 
now. 

® © 


PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN. 


laygrounds for city children and gardens for 

city schools seem a very modern thing indeed. 
The general realization of the full importance, 
the far-reaching influence, of these two good 
things is indeed recent ; but the things themselves, 
in one form or another, are old. 

The first public playground, opened and con- 
ducted at the public expense, is commonly sup- 
posed to have been the land devoted to the use of 
the children of the town of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, about thirty years ago. 

The first school garden is supposed to have 
been established within the last ten years. Yet 
the idea of both can be traced back to 1690, when 
George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, be- 
queathed sixteen acres of land to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

“Ten acres of this land,” says a writer in Home 
and Flowers, “were for ‘a close to put Friends’ 
horses in when they come afar to the meeting, 
that they may not be Lost in the Woods.’ The 
other six were for a meeting-house and school- 
house, and for ‘a playground for the children of 
the town to play on, and a Garden to plant with 
Physical Plants for Lads and Lasses to Know 
Simple, and to learn to make Oils and Ointments.’ 

“Wise old George Fox! He combined religion, 
education, recreation, and a love of gardening in a 
small space—four essentials of a happy people. 
But probably those six acres enclosed the original 
public-school garden and playground in America.” 

Children in our day need less to “know simple,” 
or simples, than the generous Friend could have 
anticipated, and more to know the simple garden 
lore of which he would not have dreamed any 
child could be ignorant. 

The school gardens are more likely to produce 
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lettuce than oils, onions than ointments, mignon- 
ette and marigolds than boneset and valerian. 
Fresh vegetables or salad, to sell, or to enrich 
the home table; fresh flowers to love, to study, 
and to be able to give away,—and the perfect gift 
is flowers,—with all the healthy joy of outdoor 
labor and meeting nature at close quarters—these 
are what our school children of the cities gain 
from their gardens. 

It is good for all of them, rich and poor; but it 
is needed vitally in such regions as that quarter 
of Chicago where three investigators recently 
found the children knew by name but one flower— 
the rose. To them violets were lilacs and lily 
buds; chrysanthemums, “cabbage-flowers” and 
“football-flowers.” To see growing flowers that 
they might gather for themselves, or fruit that 
they might pluck from the bough, was a thing as 
undreamed of as a rain of roses. 


* ¢ 


THE BOY AND THE MAN. 


Tz name of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge is familiar to 
all Americans, and is especially well-known 
to readers of The Companion, which originally 
published many of Mr. Trowbridge’s best stories. 
No more welcome autobiography could be printed 
than Mr. Trowbridge’s ““My Own Story,” which is 
appearing in the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Trow- 
bridge began his literary career very young. He 
worked first in New York, where he gradually 
made his way, until he was settled in his chosen 
profession. 

One of his first friends in New York was Major 
Noah, at that time, 1847, editor and proprietor of 
the Sunday Times. Tohim Trowbridge submitted 
some verses. 

Major Noah looked up and told the young man 
dryly that it would be of no use to read the verse; 
he could not publish it. He advised the young 
author to write prose, and Trowbridge later took 
him a short story. 

“You have struck the right key,” said Major 
Noah, “and you have had the good sense not to 
make your style too dignified, but lively and 
entertaining. You have humor; you can tell a 
story.” 

When he learned that Trowbridge had no means 
of support except his pen, he said: 

“All the better; necessity will teach you sobri- 
ety, industry, thrift. You will have to work hard; 
you will meet with a great deal of discouragement ; 
but writing for the press is a perfectly legitimate 
profession, and if you devote yourself to it there 
is no reason why you shouldn’t succeed.” 

Major Noah’s help did not stop with words. He 
left his business then and there to help the young 
man. He took him to see a publisher, and the 
boy was no longer abashed and verdant, but “a 
confident youth stepping hopefully beside his noble 
guide and friend.” 

* »® 


THEN AND NOW. 


few weeks ago, when Marconi’s system of 

wireless telegraphy was used by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to extend greetings to 
His Majesty King Edward VII., the press ex- 
pressed itself decorously upon the matter, but 
did not rise to any great height of enthusiasm over 
the feat of spanning the Atlantic with electric 
waves. The marvels of science have ceased to 
surprise. 

It was far different in 1858, when the first electric 
cable was laid between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The public was half-incredulous. Many per- 
sons did not believe that the transmission of 
intelligence beneath the sea was possible; and 
when the great achievement became a reality, and 
Europe and America were united by telegraph, 
one newspaper broke forth with the refrain: 
“Glory to God in the highest; on earth peace, 
good-will toward men!” 

Official messages immediately passed between 
Queen Victoria and President Buchanan, and the 
xreat accomplishment was widely celebrated not 
only in the United States and Great Britain, but 
also in Canada. 

The author of “Public Men and Public Life in 
Canada” says that processions, illuminations, 
bonfires, balls, dinners and speech-making, in 
which all classes of people joined, took place in 
many Canadian cities, towns, and even important 
villages. 

But the most imposing demonstration took place 
in New York City, the home of Cyrus W. Field and 
the other chief promoters of the enterprise. As 
an evidence of the immense enthusiasm displayed 
in New York the inscription on one of the flags 
displayed may be quoted: 

Lightnin 

Frankling et oy Writs 
and Go On Errands by Morse; 
Started in Foreign Trade by Field 
Cooper and Co.; With Johnny Bu 


and Brother Jonathan as Spec 
Partners. 
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RUSTIC CRITICISM. 


hat Yankee farmer had a soul for art who 

declared, after long contemplation of Millet’s 
“Shepherdess” and her flock of sheep, “It is all 
there but the bleat.” 

Not all critics are equally appreciative. Millet, 

peasant and painter of peasants, induced by the 
otuseness of the most famous critics of his day 
‘oward natural and unromanticized art, once held 
the theory that trained criticism was valueless— 
‘hat it was spoiled by the very fact of training. 
The general public, he thought, knew better 
‘an the crities; and his own art in particular 
‘ould be best judged by those whose life and 
‘bors it portrayed. 

He was expounding this idea one day to a friend 
vhile his latest picture, entitled “Ruth and Boaz,” 
“presenting a modern parallel to the Biblical 
“ory, stood conspicuously on the easel in his 
ottage studio at Barbizon. 

Just then a peasant called upon some errand, 
and upon entering the room burst out laughing. 
‘Millet wished to know why he laughed. 

“Good gracious, Monsieur Millet,” was the 

“eply, “I’m laughing at your picture!” 
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“My picture!” exclaimed Millet. ‘What is the 
matter with it?” 

“It is so funny!” explained the man, gazing 
delightedly at the pictured peasant bearing her 
barley sheaves. “You have hit it off so well!” 

“Hit off what?” inquired the bewildered artist. 

“Why, you have painted so capitally that con- 
stable arresting the girl for stealing a bunch of 
garliec!”’ 

Millet’s theories of art remained unaffected, but 
his ideas concerning criticism underwent a sudden 
change. 

&® © 


DAILY LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


e have had much about the politics of the 

Philippines, and about the army and other 
big things, but not very much of the day-to-day 
experiences of the Americans who go there. 
Most men who write home think they must give 
their opinions on large matters, about which they 
do not know much, and so the homely facts seldom 
come to us. A graduate of Colgate University 
writes to the Madisonensis, the paper published 
by the students of the college, an account full of 
little pertinent details: 


I live on a beautiful island less than a half-mile 
from a fresh-water lake, where live large flocks of 
ducks which may be hunted at leisure. Oysters 
in the shell to be bought ten for a cent; bananas 

alore, ten to fifteen for two cents; chickens, fif- 
een to twenty cents each; fish, good-sized, ten to 
fifteen cents for one; most all confectioneries to 
bought from the civil commissary at Bacolod, 
the capital of Negros; the rent for a nipa-covered 
house not generally very high. 

But you have your horse and your “muchacho” 
to provide for, and the total balance foots to a 
considerable amount, yet it is moderate in con- 
sideration of the existing conditions. 

The cholera is now sufficiently over so that the 
schools can be opened. At present I live and 
hold my school in the convent. The old Spanish 
school building is being repaired, and desks are 
being made. have now an enrolment of twenty- 
three girls and fifty-one boys. New pupils come 
each day. 

I have also a night-school three nights in the 
week for adults. In the day-school | teach a total 
of five hours, giving four to the pupils and one to 
the teachers. 

The children are alert and bright. With proper 
incentives and opportunities, they will be able to 
acquire much knowled in a few years. The 
people are very hospitable, but one does not feel 
as if one could trust them. These few statements 
may not be true for all a but they ma 
give you a glimpse of the life of a maestro Am 
cano Who is working among the Filipino children. 
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NOT TO BE TRUSTED. 


tis an old joke, based on solid fact, that the man 

of letters is regarded by the man of affairs as 
a person hardly to be trusted in the ordinary 
relations of life. The English author, Mr. Pett 
Ridge, told in a recent lecture before a London 
audience some new stories of the literary man and 
his reputation among plain honest folk. 


A man went to the country to take a house. 
He‘ saw the farmcr, and carried through the 
preliminary negotiations with satisfaction on both 
sides. Presently he asked, “Should you like some 
references?” 

“No, no,” said the farmer, genially. “You area 
gentleman. I can see straightforwardness written 
across your face. Don’t bother about the refer- 
ences. I expect bag want to get back to your 
business in the city.” 

“T have no business in the city.” 

“Oh, then,” said the farmer, “I suppose you 
have business outside the city.” 

“No, I am an author.” 

“What!” cried the farmer. “‘Not an author that 
writes books!” 

“Ves.” 

A look of doubt crept over the farmer’s face. 
“Well, well,” he said, “to turn back to the busi- 
ness we were a about, I think, after all, I'll 
have to trouble you for one or two references.” 

Thus the literary prophet is without honor in 
the country. He is also a poor thing in the eyes 
of the serving class. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
servant gave notice that she intended to leave. 
Her mistress remonstrated and asked her why 
she was going. 

“I thought,” she replied, “that I had come into 
the house of a gentleman, and I find that master 
writes plays.” 


* ¢ 


A SEA BOOK. 


genuine sea story-book is that of Sir William 
Kennedy, called “Sport in the Navy.” It is 
full of discursive yarns, new and old. 


There is the story of the retired boatswain who 
hired a boy to call him every morning at daybreak 
with the words, “The captain wants you,” merely 
for the pleasure of > “Tell him 1 won’t 
come,” and turning over and going to sleep again. 

The force of naval discipline is shown in this 
true story of the captain who, fatally smitten 
with cholera, was being taken ashore to the 
hospital. 

$ men were rowing as slowly and gently as 
possible, in order not to disturb him. ne dyin 
captain ‘beckoned the midshipman in charge 0 
the boat, and whispered these last words: 

x days’ black list for the crew for not giving 
way 


* @ 


HIS TIME WAS WORTH MONEY. 


tf late President Harrison was a remarkable 
man, and not less remarkable as an able and 
profound lawyer than as a statesman. This was 
abundantly proved by the enormous fees that 
were paid for his services when he resumed his 
profession at the close of his presidential term. 

One of his most ardent admirers was an old 
colored man in Indianapolis. A friend of this 
man had been injured in a street-railway accident, 
and was ee with him the feasibility of 
suing the company for heavy damages. 

“If Gen’l Harrison will take de case,” he said, 
| “and git fifty thousan’ dollahs f’m de comp’ny, I'll 





give ’im ten thousan’ of it.’ 

“Ten thousan’ dollahs!” contemptuously ex- 
claimed the other. ‘“W’y, dat wouldn’t occipy 
Gen’! Harrison’s attention five minutes!” 


* @ 


DRY TOAST. 
mong the guests at a dinner in New York given 
in honor of Daniel Webster was Dr. Benjamin 
Brandreth, the inventor of a celebrated pill known 
by his name. 
an sity guest proposed the following voluntary 


ST: 
“To Daniel Webster and Benjamin Brandreth, 
| the pillars of the Constitution.” 








Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “*Srown’s Bronchial Troches.”". They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. [ Adv. 
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Regal Shoes by Mail 
eg oes by Mail. 

Over 220,000 men and women are regular 
customers of our Mail Order Department. 
One-tifth of one per cent. of gross sales repre- 
sents the number not fitted with first pair of 
shoes. Every customer is suited. We abso- 
lutely guarantee this. 

Regals insure latest styles from Paris, 
London and New York, in all standard leathers 
and Valvic Calf—a new porous leather of 
which we have absolute control. 

Only genuine Oak Bark Tanned sole leather 
used. egals go from “Tannery to Consumer” 
—eliminating four profits— $6.00 shoes for 
$3.50 ; $3.75 carriage charges prepaid. 

Write for spring style book, samples of 
jenther and complete instructions for ordering 

y mail. 

48 exclusive storesin United States and Great 

e 


Britain. 16in New York City alone. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, 
Mail Order Add : 1599S Street, Boston. 
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The Rip Van Winkle’ Spring Bed 


is the only Spring Bed sold with the makers’ abso- 
lute guarantee of satisfaction. 


Send for our Free Trial Offer and Guarantee. 


We give you our written guarantee that if within 
20 years from date the Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 
is not satisfactory in every particular, it can be 
returned to us and we will refund your money and 
pay the freight. 

Itis the highest grade of Spring Bed made and will 
outwear five ordinary Spring Beds. Never sags or 
becomes weak, always springy,restful and comfort- 
able. Always returns to an equal surface and strain. 

The Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed is 

sold through dealers only. Ask for it. 
It always bears this trade-mark. 
Write to us for our written Fate. 
for your protection. We will include 
a free of the famous “ 





Van W: »” if you will give your 
furniture dealer’s name. 


The National Spring Bed Co., 47 High St., Nevv Britain, Ct. 


























Mechanical Skill. 


mF your boy has a knack for me- 
fey chanical work why not let him 
develop it under the instruction of 
competent teachers. The courses of 
the American School of Correspond- 
ence offer an unusual opportunity for 
home study, as the instruction is under 
the direction of members of the facul- 
ty of Armour Institute of Technology. 








Pattern Room, Armour Institute of Technology. 








en’s styles on “boyish” 

lines; to suit both boy 

and parents; that’s the 
secret of clothes for these young 
fellows. 

Look at our Varsity on such 
a wearer; style, quality, tailor- 
ing, such as you have a right 
to expect when you find our 
label—H S & M—in a gar- 
ment; small thing to look for, 
big thing to find. 


Our Style Book shows the others; sent for 
two cent stamp. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago & New York 


Copyright 1903 by Hart Schaffeer aod Mars 














COURSES IN 


Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomotive, 
Stationary, Marine and Sanitary Engineering, 
Architecture, Navigation, Refrigeration, Me- 
chanical and Perspective Drawing, Sheet Metal 
Work, Telegraphy, Telephony, Textile Manu- 
facturing ; also 40 Short Engineering Courses. 

In addition to their regular instruction papers, 
students in full Engineering courses are furnished a 
technical Reference Library (in ten volumes) as a 
help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 
—_ _= 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Chicago, Ill. 

















"7 ESCORT” Bicycle 
High Grade, r model for your 
aemath eis the wonder 


examination. 


trimmings eighs twenty-two 
pounds, and guaranteed to carry 


A Rider Weighing 600 Pounds. 


Send for this wheel; costs 
you nothing to examine it. 


Wa Acca $6.08 al exe 





If you don’t hke it, 
return it. Write for we, 
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NABISCO 
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Copyright 1903, Nations! Biscuit Company. 





Nabisco Sugar Wa- 
fers, a symphony of 
delight, harmoniz- 
ing with any bever- 
age or dessert. A 
Fairy Sandwich, fla- 
vored with your 
choice of Cherry, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 


th Lemon, Orange, 


Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, or Mint. 


Festino 


A series of new confections 
in the guise of favorite fruits 
and nuts. The first being 
an Almond—an exquisite 
deeeption ; with ashell that 
dissolves on your tongue 
and surprises you with an 
almond flavored kernel of 
cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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I see the glow and 


yo my friend, listen! 
glisten 


Of starry dandelions in the new green grass ; 
The robin’s nest is growing where the apple-trees 
are blowing, 
And the ground is whipped with shadows where 
the bright winds pass. 


“Q my friend, harken! The wild ways deepen, 
darken, 
And the tree and vine are meeting in a mist- 
green bower; 
The dogwood stars are shining on the dim wood’s 
inner lining, 
And the pink of the azalea bud is paling to the 
flower.” 


And my friend listened—her dark eyes glowed and 
glistened 
As if the light of all the spring were bidding her 
rejoice. 
“Oh, the delight of being!’ she said. ‘“’Tis so 
like seeing 
To feel the touch of sun and breeze, and listen 
to your voice.” 
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“THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE.” 


HE Mather farm was advertised 
to be sold at auction on June 
18th. That was to be the last 
seene of the tragedy which in 
fifteen years had overtaken the 
family. From being the richest and 
proudest in the town, it had come, 
through misfortune, disgrace and 
death, to the dreaded auction block. 
Eunice Mather, the one daughter of 






grief. She was a strong, silent woman, who 
for years had worked desperately in trying to 
save the remnant of good fortune and good name, 
She had the pride of her race, and the endur- 
ance, 

Her favorite brother was known as an agnos- 
tic, and slowly and almost unconsciously Eunice 
had drifted toward his views. Her character 
lacked that gentleness which Christianity had 
given to her mother, and to the other women of 
her kindred who had resembled her in their stern 
virtue. It was ten years since she had been to 
church. ‘The one tie that held her to the-beliefs 
of her girlhood was the white-fenced plot at the 
top of the orchard which held her dead; and 
this, too, was to be sold by auction! The 
thought was intolerable. 

Shut in her room that June day, the lonely 
woman cried out in her anguish, with one 
heartrending ery, ‘‘O God!’’ ‘Then she gath- 
ered herself together and walked, quiet and 
white, down the stairs to the front yard, where 
the auction was to be held. 

As she stepped from the door a man advanced 
to her. She dimly recognized him as one of her 
father’s friends from the neighboring city. Ina 
few words he explained that he had had a fancy 
for buying the farm where he had had so many 
pleasant visits. Since he had arrived, however, 
he had heard that she wanted to stay on the 
place. By all means she ought if she wished. 
He would gladly lend her the money to buy it 
in, and the interest might wait her convenience. 
He had been prospered, and the sum in question 
was not of consequence to him. 

Eunice listened in bewilderment and ecstasy. 
She could stay! She might see again the faces 
of the cattle and the calves, and hear the crow- 
ing of the cocks and the bleating of the sheep. 
The haying would be done just as for so many 
years. But, most wonderful of all, the sacred 
graves would be touched by no thoughtless foot 
—and she might some day find place among 
them. 

As she stood in the June sunshine, almost 
breathless with the sudden relief, a thought 
flashed through her mind. In an instant it had 
become a conviction. For years she had not 
prayed. The anguish of the last hour had 
wrung from her unwilling lips one exclamation, 
“O God!’? It had not been a prayer. It had 
hardly been even an appeal. But God had 
answered—had answered the prayer she had not 
prayed! All her agnosticism dropped away 
from her as if it had never been. She was 
certain, as a child is certain of his father’s 
gift. It could have come from no one else. 
There was a God, and He heard—even the 
unspoken whisper of the soul. 

The next Sunday Eunice drove to the meet- 
ing-house, two miles away. Her name had not 
been dropped from the church roll, where it was 
placed in her girlhood. Yet nobody expected 
ever to see her at church again. But from that 
day her seat was never empty. 

Months after the auction, when she had 
settled down to the hard toil of the farm,—for 
her self-appointed task was no light one,—she 
appeared one Saturday night, at the lecture 
preparatory for the communion service. Just 
as the minister pronounced the benediction, she 
rose and said, ‘‘Friends, I have something I 
wish to say to you. I have been a wanderer 
for years. I trust I have been forgiven. I 
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want to testify here before you all that I believe 
that God is a prayer-hearing and a prayer- 
answering God.’’ 

So out of one despairing, inarticulate cry a 
tossed and driven soul found peace. 


® ® 


NORTHERN HOSPITALITY. 


ate in the year 1866 the ship Japan, under 
c command of Captain Barker, while trying 
to make her way out of the Arctic Ocean 
during a severe snow-storm and gale, was driven 
ashore on the north side of Cape East. The 
officers and crew were rescued by the coast 
Eskimos, who at once distributed the shipwrecked 
persons among the villages along the coast, and 
kindly shared with them, during the long winter, 
their huts, clothing and food. In describing the 
good qualities of these people, Mr. Middleton 
Smith tells, in “Superstitions of the Eskimo,” 
what this generous treatment meant in the way 
of self-sacrifice among the Eskimos. 


As the summer of 1866 had not been favorable 
for the capture of the walrus, and the ice during 
the winter had hindered the ing of seal, the 
soos angaey of these people was unusually small 
and to € care of and feed a whole shipwrecked 
crew of thirty-two men, at a time when they could 
scarcely obtain provisions sufficient for their 
own families, was a heavy task. When probable 
starvation stared them in the face, a council of the 
little settlements was called to see whether k= 4 
should endeavor to keep these strangers throu 
the winter, or iaply to save their own people. 

It was decide y this council that as the 
strangers were thrown, by no fault of their own, 
upon their shores and, as it were, placed under 
their care, they should have an equal chance for 
life with themselves. 

oo Barker, of the Japan, testifies that the 
Eskimo women, in apportioning the food among 
his men, frequently shed tears on account of the 
smallness of the amount, and often would increase 
= quantity by adding portions of their own 

r 


ares. 

All through the long arctic winter the strangers, 
who were so helpless and ee! dependent upon 
these people for the food, clothing and shelter 
which should enable them to survive the arctic 
frosts, were given the best food that was to be 
had, and the largest share. Those of the crew 
who were assigned to distant villages also testify 
to having been treated with the utmost kindness 
and consideration. 

Copan Barker did not learn until the plenty of 
the following spring made further fear unneces- 
a ere h been any council, or | 
question among the Eskimos in regard to suppo' 
ing-him and his crew through the winter. 


* ¢ 


THE “BORE WAR.” 


he late Julian Ralph, one of the best-known 
| reporters and war correspondents, began 
his career as a copy-holder in a printing- 
office, thence passed into the office of a weekly 
newspaper as a printer’s apprentice, and after- 
ward formed a connection with the New York Sun. 
Of his experience as a war correspondent, Mr. 
Ralph wrote, in May, 1900: 


Battered externally, disordered inside, unable 
to digest food for weeks, nursing bruises and 
ailments a half-dozen at once, I look upon this 
war as having ill-repaid me for the kindly and 
jubilant tone in which I have dealt with it. And 
oh, how sick of it lam! How deadly, unutterably 
sick I am of it! 

The rg mene of sand diet and hard faring 
under Methuen took from me a stomach which an 
ostrich would have envied, and exchan for ita 
second-hand, worn-out apparatus which turns 
a down at the appr of any food except 
diluted milk. A piece of Boer shell which hit me 

nm the chest e me faint and we: for many 

ays, and then a novel method of alighting from a 
Cape cart into a trench, with the cart on top of me. 





left me one-le for five weeks, after which I 
found myself a low-class, no-account limb, in 
which I have no confidence 


U my recovering this inferior and makeshift 
other leg, my ees shot me into a wire fence; 
which tore arms into shreds, painted one 
thigh like an omelet and the other like a South 
African sunset, and left me an internal fracture 
which I must keep as a perpetual souvenir of what 
we are all beginning to speak of as the “‘bore war.” 

_Try to imagine the spirits of a man who finds 
himself thus gradually Bending Site an exhibit 
for a medical museum, and you n to obtain a 
glimpse of the fatigue with which [ now view this 
war. 
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A DOMESTIC DIPLOMATIST. 


r. Judson leaned back in his chair and sur- 

M veyed his nephew with an air of mild but 

exasperating amusement. “I reckoned 

when you married Nancy you’d have your share 

of surprises,” he said, calmly. “Those eyes of 

hers aren’t so black and snappy for nothing. 
Let’s see, how long have you been married ?”’ 


“Three peers last month,” replied the young 
man, crossly, “and here she’s been at her mother’s 
for nearly four weeks, and she’s planning to sta 
ee and I’ve written her my socks all ne 
mending, too. 

“Well that was a nice, affectionate reason to 

ve her, I’m sure,” said his uncle, in a soothing 


ne. 
The young man reddened under Mr. Judson’s 
e, and muttered that “it wasn’t the only thing 
e wrote.” 

“Well, now, you let me give you a little piece of 
family history,” said Mr. Judson, “and you can 
use it any way you like. When your Aunt Sally 
and I had been married just about as long as you 
and Nancy have, she went off visiting to one of her 
cousins, and she — five weeks. She was 
having & good time with all her old folks, and we 
had a g hired girl, so there wasn’t any reason 
for her to mg home. 

“But when it began on the fifth week, and she 
hadn’t set any date for coming home, I got kind 
o’ lonesome, and I set my wits to work to fetch 
‘er back. 

“So I sent her the weekly paper, same as I 
always did, but I cut a paragraph out, right in the 
newsy dart of the paper; and then 1 sent her a 
Daily tarion, with a paragraph cut out, too. 

“The next day after she got ’em I had a letter 
from her saying, ‘What was in those paragraphs 
yon cut out? hope you haven’t been specu- 
ating, or buying any more land, Hiram?’ 

“And when I answered her letter I kind of 
neglected to mention the matter, but I sent her 
another Daily Clarion with a paragraph cut out. 
The afternoon of the day she got it I had a tele- 

‘am saying, ‘Expect me to-morrow on the mornin 
rain.’ She said, when she got home, that she’ 
been meaning to come then all along. Then she 
asked me about the parnareens. and I told her 
they were just items I cut out to see if little Jennie 
Pond could parse ’em; she was a great parser, 
that child. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Judson, thoughtfully, 





“there’s a difference in women, and what might 
bring one might not—” But his nephew had 
drawn a newspaper from his pocket and was 
smoothing it out. 

“Where are there some shears?” he inter- 
rupted. “I should tear the paper, maybe, if I 
used my knife.” 








COMRADES 
ByE.MRewey 


We are fine old boon 
companions and we 
know each other well, 

And we'll pull together 
truly—won’t we, Jack? 

The duration of this com- 
pact time and only time 
can tell, 

But it stands until death breaks it—don’t it, 

Jack? 











Sometimes I and sometimes you, Jack, must 
encounter stormy weather— 
That’s the lot of every mortal, Comrade Jack ; 
But whatever fate befall one it will find us close 
together, 
And we’ll meet it like two brothers—won’t we, 
Jack? 


What is mine is always yours, Jack, what is yours 
is always mine; 
There can be no other feeling—can there, Jack? 
And it counts for naught that you are three and 
I am forty-nine— 
What are years between two comrades, Baby 
Jack? 
&® 


A BOY WHO DEFENDED A BANK. 


estley Anderson Reynolds of Westville, 

Indiana, a boy sixteen years old, gave up 

his life while fighting against tremendous 
odds in defense of the property of his employers. 
In recognition of his fidelity, bankers throughout 
the country are subscribing to a fund to be used 
for the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of the boy and providing for the needs 
of his relatives. A national bank is the custodian 
of the money, and the New York Herald says the 
American Bankers’ Association has indorsed the 
project. 

In the early morning of November 30th of last 

ear a band of three or four burglars attempted 

loot the bank of Westville, which was guarded 
only by yous Sens. who slept on a bed near 
the safe. fore the uneven battle was over, 
although the lad had lost his life, the would-be 
robbers were driven away and one of their number 
was badly be pay Ad " 

Said one of the ertons, recently: “There is 
not in our records another instance of such courage 
as was displayed by Westley Reynolds. 

“ Appearances indicated that, being suddenly 
awakened from sleep when the robbers threw a 
keg through one of the windows, youns Reynolds 
took a position and, armed with three revolvers, 

ted their ing t was evident from the 
marks of the shots on the walls that his onslaught 
was so sudden that the burglars were obli to 
act on the defensive. 

“They opened a cross-fire on_ him, but not until 
he had emptied the chambers of an army Colt and 
two other revolvers did he succumb. e of the 
burglars reloaded his revolver, as ten empty shells 
were found beside a counter where he had taken 
a position in order to cover the boy. 

‘Another of the marauders also made an attempt 
to reload his revolver, but the loaded shells were 
found on the floor, with indications that one or 
more of the boy’s shots had gone true to its mark. 

“It is believed that for this reason the men did 
not stay to open the safe, but made off with their 
wounded companion. They were traced for miles, 
ay, —~, ne tically the sol 

oung Reynolds was practic e sole support 
of his fami y, an invalid father, a mother tad a 
little sister. 
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NO ASSASSIN’S WEAPON. 


uring the siege of Paris, it was the province 
D of the city officials not so much to destroy 

their enemies from outside, as to prevent 
honest Frenchmen and others from being unjustly 
condemned. This was sometimes a difficult task, 
for fear was in the air, and every third man was 
liable to suspicion as being a spy. 


One night a powerful fellow was brought in 
before Captain Garniér, of the police. A spy is 
pa | gentle and conciliating until he sees the 
fame Ss up; _but this man was violent and a 

ttle drunk. His only proved offense was that he 
had been seen loitering near the fortifications. It 
seemed as if he must be armed, and with great 
difficulty a dozen men succeeded in getting off his 
coat. There, between his waistcoat and his shirt, 
was a murderous-looking knife. 

“Proved!” cried the roomful of guards. “He is 
a Prussian spy.” 

Captain Garniér examined the knife carefully. 
He tried to find the name of the maker, but failing 
in that, he put the blade to his nose. Then he 
oy up a candle and looked more carefully still at 

e prisoner. 


“The man is drunk,” said he. “The best thing | f 


you can do is to take him home.’ 

“But the knife!’’ insisted the sergeant. 

“The knife is all right.” 

“T should think it was all right,” broke out the 
owner, “seeing that I’m cutting meat all day with 
it for these confounded Parisians!” 

He was dismissed. But the guards were not 
satisfied. They surrounded their captain, doubt- 
ful even of him. 

“Why did you lift the knife to your face?” 
inquired the sergeant. ‘Was that a sign you 
made to the fellow?” 

“No | friend, I was simply smelling of it, and 
it smell abominably of onions.” 


* ¢ 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


mong the curious ideas of the Persians is the 
belief that the presence of a pig in the 
stable is good for the horses’ health. 
Doctor Wills, the author of the book entitled “In 
the Land of the Lion and Sun,” writes that as 
soon as he arrived at Shiraz his groom asked 
permission to buy a little pig. 

These wild pigs are strangely thin, and as active 
as a terrier. hey are very affectionate, and 
show their affection = the horse or 

‘oom. They all answer to the name of “Mar- 
jahn.” When the horses leave the yard they are 
accompanied by the pig, which is inconsolable if 
left alone in the stable, and shows his grief by 
piercing squeals, and by attempting to scratch his 
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wal, om. Ap hong os — one horse is in the 
8 e s perfectly happy. 

When &, all cam: out on account of cholera, 
I marched some twenty-eight miles. Marjahn 
never left the heels of my horse, and was able to 
keep up when I galloped, but anything over half 
a mile was too much for him; he was not, of 
course, in such high training as his wild relatives, 
and when distressed he would commence 
squeal, and would look up in a most appealing 
manner. 

He remained with us in camp, never leavin 
my horses, with which he was on the best o 
terms. I used often to put_the horse to speed 
when out for rides, and on Marjahn’s beginnin 
to squeal, the horse would look round and attemp 
to slacken his pace, and Marjahn, if really left 
behind, would show great distress. 

The pig would bathe in the river and show 
delight in wallowing and swimming. As he got 
bigger he used to charge strange dogs that 
chased him, and was always more than a match 
for them, generally turning aggressor, and obsti- 
— pursuing them with many grunts and 
shrieks. 

Marjahn, when a fine young boar of three years, 
was following my horse one day as I raced him 
against a friend, forgetting in the excitement the 
distress of the pi gallop being over, I saw 
a black spot far away on the plain. It was poor 
Marjahn, who had burst a blood-vessel in his 
attempt to keep up with us. When we reached 
him he was quite dead. I never cared to keep 
— pig, and the groom’s grief was very 
great. 


* & 


WASTED NO WORDS. 


<6 peech with him,” says a recent clever writer, 
S “was a convenience, like a spoon; he did 
not use it oftener than was necessary.” 
She was speaking of a taciturn Englishman. 
Yankees are usually readier with their tongues, 
yet once in a while there is a man among them of 
this same silent kind. Such a one was Reuben 
Jenks of Hentley. 





One day, when he was passing the farmh 
of a nei bor, he saw smoke and —_ rollin 
upward iderable vol . He knocked, an 





n 
walkin unhurried]; into the living-room, where 
the family were gathered, remarked, in his usual 
= ne : 

“ re.” 


They were rather flutter-brained people, and as 
soon as they realized that the alarm was genuine 
began to rush about, cotecting both valuables and 
worthless objects with impartial haste. Only one 
of them thought to ask where the fire was. 

“Chimney,” said Reuben. “Roof.” Just then 
the eldest son, a lanky lad, rushed by, carryin 
an armful of useless things. Reuben’s hand sho 
out and seized the boy’s collar. The trash was 
thrown on the sofa. “Bucket,” said Reuben. 
Then he vanished. 

The boy got a bucket and went up to the scuttle, 
where he found Reuben already on the ridge-pole 

ith an ax. The girls passed up water, the mother 
continued to gather her treasures, and the father 
ran down the road to get help. 

In a quarter of an hour he returned with a dozen 
zealous farm-hands, bearing pails; but as they 
reached the house a grimy ae yg from the 
low eaves to the porch and thence the ground, 
nodded, wiped the perspiration from his eyes with 
a scorched sleeve and remarked, briefly: 

“ ui ¥ 
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A DISENCHANTING VIEW. 


t is unsafe to judge by appearances, even the 
| most agreeable ones. The bachelor who is 

interested in the experiences of his married 
friends was in a car with a couple with whom he 
was acquainted. It was a rainy morning. 


The young wife had her umbrella well out of the 
way of those who passed up and down the car, 
but a lumbering, overgrown boy, on his pessoas 
to the door, managed to hit it with one foot, fall 
over it, and break it before he regained his 


ance. 
“Oh, I’m sorry [ broke it!” stammered the 
unfortunate, with a scarlet face. “I—I’d like to 


pa anv 

Never mind. I’m sure it wasn’t your fault,” 
and the lady smiled up at him without a trace of 
anger or even irritation on her face. 

“Well, I must say your wife is an angel!” 
exclaimed the bachelor, warmly. ‘Most women 
would have withered that clumsy boy with a look, 
if they hadn’t scorched him with words.” 

“She is an angel,” said the married man, as he 
picked up the pieces of the umbrella and smiled 
quizzica a, his wife, ““‘but—she’s wanted a new 
umbrella for a month, and now she knows I’ll get 
itfor her. It’s a sad world, isn’t it? full of disap- 
pointments and disenchantments.” 


® © 


SIMPLIFIED ORATORIOS. 


ihe new minister of the First Church in Ban- 
bury was consulting the organist as to the 
music to be sung on his first Sunday. 


“And besides the hymn-tunes,” said the organist. 
whose daily occupation was that of plumber an 
iceman for the village, “we always have two 
selections from the choir, from real classical 
music, generally from one of Handel’s or Haydn’s 
oratorios.” 

“Why, that is good news,” said the minister 
who was no mean musician and had a cultivated 
taste and ear; “‘but don’t you find the music rather 
difficult for untrained singers?” 

“Well, they aren’t untrained, for I train ’em,” 
said the organist, with some resentment. “And 
besides that, where the music’s difficult I alter it 

‘or ’em. strike out all the enzas and trills 
and things of that kind; and where the tune runs 
too low or too high I either set it up or down an 
octave. Or if I can’t do that I just have ’em quit 
singing and I pu on the vox humana stop and 
play the tune till it gets into their range again. 

’s easy enough when you know how to do.” 





= 
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ONLY ONE TSAR. 


mpervious to criticism, although by no means 
| oblivious of it, Thomas B. Reed, if one may 
believe his friends, hardly relished the title of 
“tsar” so generally conferred upon him in the days 
when, as Speaker, he coerced a fractious minority 
in the lower house of Congress. But a friend of 
Mr. Reed records, in the New York 7imes, one 
instance when the application of the title amused 
the Speaker. 


“It is an epithet, not a sobriquet,” Mr. Reed 
remarked one day. We were walking along 
Pennsylvania Avenue when a newspaper wagon 
dashed up to the curb near us, and the driver 
called to several newsboys: 

“Here y’ are, boys, new extra! Bomb thrown 
at the tsar!” e 

“Aw, g’wan!” replied one of the urchins. 
“That’s a fake. Here’s the tsar coming up the 
street.” 

Mr. Reed shook with laughter at the newsboy’s 
idea that there was only one tsar, and that one a 
certain ponderous man from Maine. 


























THE TRUANT. 


By JOHN B. TABB. 


Listen ! ’tis the rain 
Coming home again ; 

Not, as when he stole away, 

Silent, but in tears to say 
He is sorry to have gone 
With the mist that lured him on, 
And he promises anew 
Nevermore the like to do. 

Alas ! no sooner shines the sun 

Than the selfsame deed is done! 


4 
TOBY FILLPOT. 


BY LUCILE LOVELL. 


RANDMAMMA may have thought 

(5 mamma too severe about the broken 

Japanese bowl, although she did not 
say so. Nor did she say anything 
when Elizabeth tearfully explained 
that the bowl had ‘‘kind of waltzed 
off the table’ just as she passed, 
which made it clear that it was 
partly the bowl’s fault. But grand- 
mamma did ask Elizabeth to sit 
beside her out on the porch and have 
a little talk, and it may have been 
without intention that the chairs she 
chose were close to mamma’s rocker. Mamma 
looked very grave,—a bowl gets to be such a 
pet!—and Elizabeth stole many glances at her 
before she whispered to grandmamma : 

‘Do you think it could possibly be mended ?” 

‘*No, dear.’’ 

‘* Bridget says there are some quite wonderful 
‘stickems.’ If we only knew what they are!’’ 

‘* ‘Quite wonderful stickems,’ ’’ grandmamma 
repeated, thoughtfully. ‘‘I have heard of some, 
though none more wonderful than one tried 

once upon a time by two little girls I knew.’’ 

‘Oh, tell me about it!’’ pleaded Elizabeth. 
‘*A story is the very nicest kind of a “little 
talk.’ ’’ 

Grandmamma knit once around Ted’s long 
golf stocking. Then she began: 

‘*A good many years ago a little girl we will 
call Dimples—the name fitted very well, though 
it was not hers—was left to keep house for the 
day. Dimples was told what she might and 
might not do —’’ 

‘* If you please,’’ interrupted Elizabeth, ‘‘ were 
the ‘mights’ many ?’’ 

‘*Yes. So were the might nots,’’ admitted 
grandmamma. ‘‘And the biggest of all was, 
‘Don’t touch Toby Fillpot.’ ’’ 

‘*Toby Fillpot? Who was he, grandma? I 
never heard you speak of him.’’ 

“*Toby Fillpot has been gone many years,’’ 
replied grandmamma, looking over her spectacles 
at mamma with a queer little smile, ‘‘and he 
went the way of—many things in those days, 
for ‘he’ was a cream-jug; and china, yes, 
and even common kitchen ware, ‘waltzed’ as 
long ago as that.’’ 

‘*You mean that some one broke Toby? 
Who?”’ 

‘* Dimples.” 

Elizabeth smiled, not at the mishap to the 
cream-jug with a man’s name; but it was nice 
to know that little girls of long ago broke things, 
too. She had been led, although she did not 
know how, to believe that they were quite 
unlike little girls of her age, and it was pleas- 
ant to think that one, at least, was not quite 
perfect. 

‘‘But Dimples was not to touch Toby ?’’ 
Elizabeth suddenly said. ‘‘Did she disobey ?’’ 

“Yes. Though I am quite sure she would 
not have touched him if Jessie had not come to 
spend the afternoon. Jessie had never seen 
‘loby,—he had just been handed down to Dim- 
ples’s mother from her great-aunt’s collection, — 
so it was only natural to point out the treasure 
on the next to the top shelf in the corner cup- 
board in the dining-room. ‘Look, Jess! He is 
right side of the blue grandmother’s bowl!’ 
said Dimples, proudly. Jessie looked, and saw 
& queer, squat figure of a man in luster ware; 
oly round face, topped by an astonishingly 
wide-awake—for china—Continental hat; very 
vlly round body in old-time clothes, buttoned 
waistcoat and all. Then, because it was hard 
‘o see through little panes of glass, Dimples 
“pened the cupboard door wide. Then she drew 

chair close and climbed up in it. Not to take 
‘oby down! Oh, no! But just to let Jessie 
see how well his coat fitted, in spite of a handle 
iat came right out from under his hair and 

ooked handsomely till it was joined to the 
‘nall of his back. And then —”’ 

‘Toby jumped!’’ cried Elizabeth. ‘‘I just 
‘ow he jumped! They often do that, grandma. 
‘hey have nearly as many naughty ways as 
ive things, dishes have.’’ 

““T hardly think Toby jumped,’’ said grand- 
‘amma, with a smile at this absurd fancy, 
but the very first thing the girls knew, he lay 
"\ the floor—in pieces. Jessie, I was told, 
tes crying first. ‘Oh, I’ve just thought!’ 
he cried. ‘Aunt Mary Shores mends dishes 
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LEARNING HIS NUMBERS. 


DRAWN BY HENRY IHLEFELD. 








by boiling them, and we’ll mend poor Toby, and 
your mamma will be ever so pleased.’ 

**So they went into the kitchen and built a 
wood fire. Then they filled a kettle with water 
and set it on the stove. So far so good. 
But Jessie didn’t know that her Aunt Mary 
Shores first mended broken dishes with a home- 
made cement, which needed boiling to make it 
fast, and that nobody but Aunt Mary knew the 
secret of that cement. They simply picked up 
Toby and dropped him in the kettle just as he 
came, first a diamond, then an oval, then a piece 
of no known shape, Jessie solemnly assuring 
Dimples that he would boil together and come 
out all ready to use on the table, only, she said, 
they must be sure to get every single tiny piece, 
or he would leak. So they carefully swept. the 
corner where he had fallen, and as the pieces 
they found were very small, they emptied the 
dust-pan into the kettle. Then they filled up 
the stove with wood and sat down to wait.’’ 

**T guess they waited!’’ remarked Elizabeth, 
with a giggle. 

** Although they had many glimpses of glan- 
cing, dancing bits of china, there was not the 
least sign of a figure forming, she and Dimples 
declared, almost crying from disappointment. 

‘*Five o’clock came, and Jessie had to go 
home, but she was still firm in her belief in 
Aunt Mary Shores’s way of mending china. ‘It 
is boiling beautifully,’ she said, the very last 
thing. ‘All you’ve got to do now, Dimples, is 
to keep up the fire.’ 

‘*Dimples kept up the fire, although her eyes 
would fill with tears—real ones, not of steam— 
as she looked in vain for fat little Toby to boil 
up from the bottom of the kettle. Finally she 





sat down on the floor beside the stove and cried, 
and there her mamma found her. 

‘**Why, Dimples, what is the matter?’ her 
mamma said. 

‘‘Dimples scrambled up—the crimsonest child 
you ever saw—and threw herself into her 
mamma’s arms, and when she could speak for 
sobbing, told the whole story.’’ 

“Did her mamma laugh?’’ said Elizabeth. 
**T don’t see how she could help it—they were 
such little geese !’’ 

**No, she did not laugh,” replied grand- 
mamma, ‘‘though she wanted to.’’ 

‘*Perhaps she scolded ?’’ ventured Elizabeth, 
with a sigh. 

‘‘Only a very little bit,’’ said grandmamma, 
‘*because, although it was absurd, it was tragic, 
too, to Dimples, and her mamma let her off with 
a few remarks.’’ 


**T suppose it was a lesson to Dimples,’’ said | 


Elizabeth, with another sigh. ‘‘ And I suppose 
she never broke another thing as long as she 
lived !’’ 

‘*Dozens!’’ returned grandmamma, briskly. 
‘*And the dishes Dimples didn’t break, she 
nicked in a great variety of designs.’’ 

“Mether!’’ It was mamma’s voice, and as 
she got up and went into the house she was 


smiling, just as if Elizabeth had not broken her | 


pet bowl half an hour before. 

‘*T didn’t suppose there was anybody else in 
the world who broke ‘dozens’ of dishes,’’ said 
Elizabeth, ‘‘but that Dimples was not much 
better than I!’’ 

**Very little,’’ answered grandmamma, with 
asmile. But she never told that Dimples was 
Elizabeth’s own mother. 





THE CLASS. fi" spelling class at school, you know, 


By HELEN S. DALEY. 





I'm always number two, 


And Dotty’s always number one, 


No matter what I do. 


Sometimes I miss a word, although 


I try with all my might, 


And Dotty—she is number one 


Because she spells it right. 


And if she chance to miss a word, 


Why, I declare, I do! 


And so she stays the number one, 


And I stay number two. 


Mamma says, ‘Little ladies first 


Should ever be the rule,”’ 


And that’s the way it always is 


In spelling class at school. 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Snow in the robin’s nest ! 

And never a song 

The white day long 
From a loving mother-breast; 
Snow in the robin’s nest ! 
Joy in the robin’s nest ! 

And a sweet, low song 

The blue day long 
From the brooding mother-breast; 
Joy in the robin’s nest ! 


Sd 
NUTS TO CRACK 
1. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 
Since the -------- there has been no decrease 
in the amount of metal taken from the ----- --- 
mines. The -------- may set in some time, but 


they have dug so deep one might think there was 
- --- ---- to the earth. They have found -- 
----- , ~ believe, of any other metal. I went to 
----- --- years ago, and visited ------ -- 
her home there. She calls her --- ----, - think, 
because it is so fond of killing innocent creatures. 
One cannot buy --- - ---- cheaper there than 
in this country. For dinner she made a pudding— 
-------- pudding, but one of fruit; but - ---- 
--- for any kind. - --- ---- on the cob, just 
as we do here, and strawberries that were like 
------ . -,~ thought them the finest I ever saw. 
You ask if I bought a ----- . ~-, ~ had no time 
to = them up. I did not ---- --, -- fact. 
Corine cooks by a fireplace that has a-----. - 
~- looks just Ifke the one at grandmother’s. 


2. 
TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


An animal. An enclosure. 
An enclosure for An instrument of correction. 


animals. A sacred emblem. 
A draft. A source of pain. 
A doubt. A member of the body. 
A style. A European. 
Leniency. A fish. 


3. 
BURIED POETS. 


Her parents were the Hamiltons of Newburg, 
and very estimable people. 

He has asked Bob Ryan to go in his stead. 

As I am timid, tell me, is your Jersey cow per- 
fectly gentle and kind? 

There is a delegation of Idaho Oddfellows at- 
tending the convention. 

There is a curious Brazilian snake at Smith’s. 

The committee consists of Messrs. J. T. Briscam, 
P. B. Ellis and E. N. Jones. 

Being the latest comer, Edith attracted much 
attention. 

That was a dreadful trap into which Major 
Furlong fell, owing to the treachery of his friend. 

The organ-grinder named his three monkeys 
Beppo, Pedro and Paulo. 

Coming home from the laundry, Dennis met with 
an accident and was delayed. 


4. 

RIDDLE. 
Behind a counter oft I stand, 
Laces and ribbons in my hand; 
Or on your dinner-table sit, 
While from me oft you take a bit. 
I’m dark and dismal, seldom dry, 
Full often low and never high. 


5. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


If the words in the first clause sing they will 
| make those in the second clause. 
Example: Gray, gracing. 
A drama; setting in order. 
A swamp; guarding. 
A support; sharp. 
A relation; a grammatical process. 
The ocean; a stop. 
A dog; profanity. 
An insect; robbery. 
A fairy; opposite. 
A beam; a sport. 
A part of speech ; telling. 
A vegetable ; putting together. 
A gambler’s tool; a gambler’s pleasure. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
8. 
An article followed by a bey 
Can make such third as to destroy 
The peace and quiet of a house, 
Or can be still as any mouse. 
Two wondrous slaves my whole possessed, 
Who quick complied with each behest. 
Il. 
My first is bitter, my whole is sweet; 
Second’s a verb we often meet. 
Third is a part of a house sometimes, 
Sometimes a measure in foreign climes. 
IIL. 
My third, far off in sunny Spain, 
iad first brave son who loved beneath him, 
And said that love was all in vain, ‘ 
And his dying second he’d bequeath him, 
Unless he promised at once to whole 
His sweetheart, and also his suitor’s réle. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pike. 

2.1. Parliamentarian. 2. Advertisement. 3. 
Paraphernalia. 4. Monasteries. 5. Hieroglyphic. 
6. Prestidigitator. 7. Valetudinarian. 8. Straight- 
| way. 9 Harpsichord. 10. Velocipede. 
| 9%. Newark, Salem, Mobile, Utica, Troy, Dover, 
Raleigh, Bath, Albany, Omaha. 

4. Go, goat; wan, want; guess, guest; bee, 
beet; pine, pint; can, cant; coal, colt; her, hurt; 
lay, late; bow, boat; will, wilt; bill, built; gill, 
ruilt; lass, last; bowl, bolt; May, mate; bus, 
just; way, wait; lie, light; Ben, bent. 

5. S-cow-s, s-hip-s, s-loop-s. 

6. Tallahassee, Washington, 
| Galveston, Baltimore, Minneapolis. 
7. S PAN 











Sacramento, 





THEFT 

8. 1. Turn, style—turnstile. 
stipend. 3. Butt, ton—button. 
trespass. 


2. Sty, penned— 
4. Tress, pass— 


_—— 






















CURRENT: VENTS 


HE IntsH LAND PURCHASE BILL was 

introduced in the House of Commons March 
25th. It establishes an estates commission | 
which shall superintend the purchase of the 
land by the tenants, and lays down a rule for 
fixing the purchase price of the estates. As the 
tenants cannot afford to pay what the landlords 
have fixed as the lowest price at which they 
will sell their lands, the bill authorizes the 
appropriation of £12,000,000 as a gift to the 
tenants with which to pay the difference 
between the two valuations. The government 
will also guarantee the payment of the balance 
of the purchase price by lending its credit to 
the tenants and borrowing money on its own 
credit to pay the landlords. That is, the gov- 
ernment will, in effect, buy the land from the 
landlords and sell it to the tenants. ‘To do 
this will require between £100,000,000 and 
£150,000,000, The landlords will receive full 
payment for their lands in 10 or 15 years, and 
the government will not be reimbursed by the 
tenants in less than 50 or 75 years. John E, 
Redmond, the Irish leader, has approved the 
general plan and intent of the bill. 

ue New MINISTER From Curna.—Sir 

Chéntung Liang Chéng, K.C.M.G., the 
new Chinese minister to the United States, 
arrived in San Francisco with his suite March 
26th. He was educated in the 
United States, and has been 
attached, in one capacity or 
another, to the Chinese lega- 
tions in London, Paris and 
Washington, and has been on 
special missions to England, 
Germany and Japan. He 
has announced that he will 
attempt to persuade the Amer- 
icans that the laws against 
Chinese immigration should be modified, but 
that he will not ask that Chinese laborers be 
allowed to enter the United States without 
restriction. 





* 
MINISTER CHENTUNG. 


HE Census BurREAv.—William R. Mer- 

riam of Minnesota, director of the census, 
has resigned, and 8. N. D. 
North of Massachusetts has 
been appointed to succeed 
him. The Census Bureau, 
under the new law, is made 
a permanent division in the 
Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Mr. North was born 
in Clinton, New York, in 
1849, and was a newspaper 
editor for 19 years. He has 
been secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers since 1888, and was chief 
statistician for manufactures of the 12th census. 








& N. DO. NorTH. 


RANCE AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS.— 

The French ministry continues to receive | 
the support of the Chamber of Deputies in its 
campaign against the religious orders. The 
chamber has adopted the recommendation of the 
commission on monastic orders that permission | 
to continue their work be withheld from the | 
teaching and preaching orders after Premier | 
Combes had declared that he would regard dis- 
approval of the report as an indication of lack 
of confidence in the ministry. The attitude of 
the chamber reflects the attitude of the nation, 
which has decided that the religious orders 
must cease to enjoy their special privileges at 
the expense of the state, because they have been 
seeking to undermine the republic, and have 
been accumulating large amounts of untaxed 
property. 





T= PRESIDENT’s TouR.—President Roose- 
velt left Washington April ist on a two 
months’ tour through the West. His plans 
provided for stopping first at Chicago, after 
which he intended to visit various cities in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Montana. He expected to enter the 
Yellowstone Park April 8th, where he plans to 
remain 16 days. Then he is to resume his 
journey, visiting cities in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois and Missouri, arriving in St. Louis in 
time to assist in the dedication of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition grounds. Then he will 
pass through Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Utah, making short 
stops at various places. He expects to return 
to Washington June 5th. 
T= CUBAN SENATE approved, March 28th, 
the United States Senate amendments to 
the reciprocity treaty, and Secretary Hay and 
Minister Quesada exchanged the ratifications in 
Washington March 3ist. The treaty will not 
be proclaimed until the United States Congress 
has indorsed the changes which it makes in the 
tariff. ah 
‘THE MIssiIssIpPI FxLoop this year is worse 
than usual. The most serious damage was 
done in Louisiana, where it is estimated that 
the loss will not be less than $25,000,000, 
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Co., 27 Bromiield Street, Boston. 
Spalding’s 
Official Baseball 
Guide 


for 1908 is now ready. 
than ever (384 pages, including 64 
pagesof pic tures of leading wane), 
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paid to any ess upon 
receipt of Ten cents, twenty- 
five assorted designs Crépe 
Paper Napkins. appro- 
priate to use for tea-parties, 
socials, pienics or the like. 
Address Advg. Dept. No. 8, 


JAPANESE TISSUE MILLS, Holyoke, Mass. 
NO MORE DARNING. 
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“Racine Feet come in 
cotton, sizes 5 to 11, 
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10c. a pair, prepaid. 
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E. C. HOWE, 1692 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Stops 
Dizziness 


by washing away 
fermenting waste 
matters from the 
stomach and bowels. 
At Druggists, 50c. and #1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., (Bus. Est. 1834.) New York. 
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on buying Baseball 
s. Don’t go into 

ey a store and say simply 
that you want a Ball or a Mitt, 
Mask, Bat or Glove, but always say 
you want the “D & M” make. They 
are the best, but not high-priced. 


You can always tell them by the Trade- 
Mark same as above, look for it. Our 
Catalogue is ready, Sent FREE. 


Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. Hi. 
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SMILES, 

GOOD CHEER AND GOOD FOOD GO TOGETHER. 

Improper feeding is the source of most human 
ails. Sick people don’t laugh much. It is the 
healthy and strong who see the sunny side of 
everything. Pure, scientific food will correct 
most ailments and bring laughter and good cheer 
in place of sickness and gloom. 

The wife of a physician of Dayton, Ohio, says: 
“Before I had finished the first package of Grape- 


| Nuts, which I got at the urgent request of a friend 


of mine several months ago, I was astonished to 
find I was less nervous over smak matters and 


| worried less over large ones, laughed more readily 
| and was at all times more calm and contented 


than I had ever been in my life. I found also 
that the hollow places in my neck and shoulders 
were filling out, and that astonished me, as I had 
always been very thin, as women with starved 
nerves are apt to be. 

“After a time I discontinued the use of Grape- 
Nuts for two months, and found the old symptoms 
return at once. I went back to the use of the 
food again, and feel well and strong. I can in- 
crease my Weight at will from five to ten pounds 
amonth by using more or less of the food. Before 
I was married I was for five years a trained nurse, 
and I have never in all my experience seen any- 
thing to act as quickly and favorably as this 
scientific food.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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For 30 days to the readers of 
The Youth’s Companion. 
A Fine 


SILVER WATCH, 


or China Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or Parlor 
Lamp, or Clock, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, with an order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an as- 
sorted order of Teas and Baking Powder. 

Must mention Youth’s Companion to obtain premium. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
P. 0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
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TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (tel hy and 
t pe ‘and room, 6 months’ course course $83. ban be 
demand for quem: 8 schoo oF 


ized 1874. one alg free. Dodge's 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


are now used by 

HIGH SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Outfits sold &3.. 
Rented for inteduction tae 
Bulletin and Samples on re- 
quest. Please give name of 
school. Shipped from Albany 
or Chicago. j 
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complete manicure 
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for use—reliable and in- 
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‘or sale by dealers or sent post-paid. 
i. é “Cook Co. 91 Main Street, Ansonia, 
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Increase your Income" : 


Bs 


* Money in the bank, fresh eggs for breakfast, and chicken 
» for Saner, for those’ who keep their own poultry. 


The supply of eggs and poult 
are sewage good markets and big profits for all 


withe Cole bis 


ond Shere 


; teaches Ppg@ 


never equals the demand 


ry the right w 
School of Poultry Culture successfully 
Pouttr 


Por a smal! —_~ you can become a thoroughly practical, up-to-date and 


* successful 


poultryman upon either a large or small 


faculty is 


the finest ever assembled for poultry culture and the course is practical, 
individual and personal, aceording to the needs of each student. It can 
be taken up at any time—covers a whole year, and embodies a poultry 
training as thorough as a course in any agricultural college. 


Write to.day for handsome illustrated booklet on 


profitable 
The Columbia oe a Sottare, Box 200, Waterville, N. bat 
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as the most serviceable of all 
“just as good” as the Boss. 


By This Mark 





The gold is so thick 

Stiffened Gold Watch 
Case that it takes the same thou of engrav- 
ing asa solid gold case, with 


JAS. BOSS 
coun Watch Cases 


Are guaranteed for 25 years. For 50 years they have been recognized 
ay your jeweler. Write us for booklet. 
You Know Them. % 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY. Philadelphia. {) 








impairing its 
Case never wears thin. 








Don’t accept any case said to be 









than you os bicycle for less than 820.00. 
ou 1903 NAPO BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the — a asked by others. 


for Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 
ropesiti bicyel od = supetice, © — Aten wal =< lg-- 


and send to iorzaa SEARS, ‘ROEBUCK & C0, ‘HCA, 
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Direct From FP; 
Home—Saving One-' 
Cash or Easy Payments. FROM $155. 

An offer from maker to buyer, which is unequaled in 
generosity of terms, and which puts « Gne insira- 
meant within reach of every purse. 

= Advance no Money. We Prepay the Freight. 
You Shoulder no Risk. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Weiatare Pianos and Organs Free 


to every intending purchaser 
They are accurate representa 
tions of our models of the latest 
among in Cornish Pianos and Or- 

miniatures consti- 


anyone to selectan instrument. 
Bo matter at what distance they 
the Piano and Organ 


N handsomely illustrated wit 

D presentation pl im colors 
andi fully depicting ard de 
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catalog and miniatures FREE, 
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“TLOATING GARDENS” OF MExICO.— 

Nature and man work together with uncom- 
mon accord in forming the celebrated “floating 
gardens” of the Lakes Chalco and Xochimileo, 
near the City of Mexico. An English naturalist, 





who recently visited them and found them a 
paradise, tells how they grow. Floating clumps | 
of entangled peat, moss, rushes and grass are 
caught, combined and anchored by stakes, or 
long saplings of willows and poplars, which are 





driven into the muddy bottom, where they soon 
take root. Fertile mud is then ladled up and | 
heaped on the float until a real island is formed, | 
which is quickly transformed into a garden | 
where are grown flowers, melons, gourds and | 
other kinds of produce which are daily carried | 
to market through a canal leading into the city. 
There are hundreds of such gardens on the lakes. | 


pte EVEREST TO BE CLIMBED.— The 
project of climbing the loftiest mountain on 
the earth, Mount Everest, in the Himalayas, 
whose tremendous head rises, according to 
trigonometrical measurements, 29,002 feet above 
sea-level, has now reached a stage immediately 
antecedent to the actual attempt. A party, led 
by Mr. Eckenstein, an experienced climber, has 
set out for the foot of the great peak. Several 
celebrated mountain-climbers have expressed the | 
opinion that the feat is feasible, but only by the 
method of gradual ascent, whereby the adven- 
turers may become inured to the effects of a rare 
atmosphere. Months and even years may be 
spent in ascending to higher and higher levels, a 
long pause being made after every considerable 
advance. The highest ascent now on record is 
that of Aconcagua, in the Andes, the elevation 
of which is 23,080 feet, 5,922 feet, or more than 
a mile, less than the height of Everest. 





= | 
ULTIPLYING THE POWER OF THE MICRO- | 
scopE.—By taking advantage of the diffrac- 
tion disks formed by the waves of light about | 
bright points, Messrs. Siedentopf and Zsigmondy | 
have produced, with a microscope, a magnifying 
power of 50,000 diameters, and it is estimated 
that the same method may achieve a power of 
150,000 diameters. The objects experimented 
with were particles of gold, which almost 
approach the minuteness of molecules, dissem- 
inated through ruby glass, which were rendered 
virtually visible by means of their diffraction 
disks—that is to say, the disks being seen, the 
particles could be counted and their true size 
determined, although they were not themselves 
visible independent of the disks. 


xe: PROPELLERS FOR’ Boats.— Count 
Zeppelin, whose experiments with a gigantic 
air-ship over the Lake of Constance attracted 

world-wide attention a few years ago, has devised 

a novel form of propellers intended to drive 
light-draft boats and launches. Instead of 
operating in the water, Zeppelin’s propellers, 

like those used to drive balloons, rotate in the 

atmosphere. They are specially intended for 

use in very shallow waters, and in tropical rivers | 
which contain so many aquatic plants that the | 
propeller of an ordinary boat becomes clogged | 
with them. Boats having very slight draft can | 
be skimmed along with such propellers at the 
rate of several miles an hour. 
T= SCIENCE OF THE FOREsStT.—An earnest 

effort is now making to save and to restore 

the fast-disappearing forests of the United States | 
by spreading scientific ideas and information 

about forest trees through educational centers. 

There are three higher schools of forestry in | 
operation in this country—at Yale University, 

ut Cornell University, and at Biltmore in | 
North Carolina. The science of forestry is also | 
taught in about 40 other educational establish- 
nents scattered through the states. Although 
the total forest area of the United States at | 
present covers 700,000,000 acres, the stand of 

timber is only one-tenth as great as it would be 

in systematically managed forests. 

; XeRavine GuAss WITH GELATINE.— A 

singular property of gelatine, when spread 

upon glass, has lately been experimented with by 

the French chemist, Cailletet. When a thick 

ayer of strong glue, that has been allowed to 

ry upon a glass surface, is detached, it carries | 
olf scales of glass and leaves designs resembling 
those of frost on a window-pane. Polished 
varble and quartz are similarly attacked. With 
slue containing six per cent. of alum Monsieur | 
Cailletet produced five designs, resembling moss | 
'n texture. Hyposulphite of soda and nitrate 

ind chlorate of potash, added to the glue, pro- | 
luce analogous effects. The glue while dryi ing | 

xerts a powerful mechanical strain. 


IAGARA Powse 5 FOR Toronto.— The} 
city of Toronto counts on getting 125,000 | 
‘orse-power from Niagara Falls, although its | 
ee from the great cataract is 90 miles. | 
he electric current is to be carried the entire | 
Stance from the generating plant, which will | 
constructed on the Canadian side, by cables | 
“Upported on a double-pole line. 

























































































































































WRITE TO-DAY. 
Are you interested in 


Home 
Furnishings 


If so, send for our handsome book, illustrating over three 
hundred articles for furnishing the home. 


We want you to have a copy of this interesting 
book, and will send it to you absolutely free, on re- 
quest. In it we offer to give away every article 
described, as premiums to purchasers of Racine 
Hosiery and Racine Underwear. 


This book tells how and why we give beau- 
tiful home furnishings free of all cost with 
orders amounting to $5.00 or more. Over 
three hundred different articles, including SETH 
THOMAS WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 
ROGERS BROS. 1847 SILVERWARE, 
BROMLY & CO. SMYRNA RUGS, SAN- 
FORD’S AXMINSTER RUGS, AND A 
COMPLETE LINE OF ARTISTIC FURNI- 
TURE. Frequently two or three families club to- 
gether to secure some particularly desirable premium. 
It tells why we can SELL YOU DIRECT better hosiery 
and better underwear for the same money you are now 


paying, and at the same time give you the dealer’s profit 
in handsome premiums. 


We are strictly manaipcieea, and sell direct to the cus- 
tomer at one profit only — WE GIVE YOU THE JOBBER’S, 
ESALER’S AND THE DEALER’S PROFITS 


in greatly increased values and attractive premiums. 


Buying the various premiums in large quantities direct from 
the factories, we are able to give them to you under extremely 
favorable conditions, as compared with the cost of similar articles 
in your local stores. 


Racine Hosiery and Racine Underwear have been sold direct 
to the consumer for years. We also make the celebrated Racine 
Feet for repairing hosiery, and have sold them to thousands of 


families — we want YOUR trade also. 


We want to tell you more about Racine Hosiery, Racine 
Underwear and Racine Feet. We believe the more you know 
about these goods and the special terms upon which we sell 
them, the more you will want them and the sooner we will 

secure your order. 


Shall we send you the Book? 
Premium Catalogue D. 


RACINE KNITTING COMPANY, 


Racine, Wisconsin. 


Ask for 


germ 16,108 6 epURe a THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. (@yeennn@ 195 W283 












































A Life Income Contract | 


Issued by 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YO’, === 








Richard A. McCurdy, President, 


Guarantees a fixed income for life, 
which income is protected by over three 
hundred and eighty-two millions of 
dollars accumulated in a successful 
business experience of sixty years. For 
particulars address, 

Home Income Department, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, New York, N. Y. 
Oldest in America. Strongest in the World. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


SY Gyorr IDS. 


SUMMER COASTERS. 


PRICE, 
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We want S OF men as spesara for this 
ROLLER T ot eight feo in every town, Can make 
| $3.00 per day. Order r sample and secure territory 
| quick, Sent on receipt of price. 
THE NOVELTY MFG. , 
7530 Bennett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit—the 
goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three ‘Jetters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue : 
showing hundreds of designe free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
turnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


n each town to take orders for our new 
h Grade Guaranteed Bicycles. 


= New 1903 fv Models 
«Bellise,”” a mt $8.75 
o oronn $10.75 
“Siberian,’* abesty $72.75 
““Heudor!,’" txt tar $14,765 
no better bicycle at any price. 
[= 6Any other make or model you want at 
ird usual price. Choice of any 
and best equipment on 


Nl: all Mepcle St t t 
our icycies. rongest guarantee. 
ve nom, APPROV. VAL 
C.0. D. to thout a 
ndin; 
x. A fo $8. 
tte for our free 


MEAD inh "30. ‘an “50-k B, Chicago. 
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Vigor 
Vim 
A pacing mais Sve 


where, or sent by 
\. mail on receipt 
of 2% cents. 
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THE LS ps COMP ANION} is an illustrated 
eekly r for all the fom mily. Its sub- 
scription Prive Ts $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and al one Const pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribe 

ae Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 

Money ae Renewals ahould be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these een pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Lette 

Silver sent = rough the mail is at the haem 8 ; risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Repewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

by te the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








“constitutional.” At sunrise and just before 
twilight the male birds line up in single file and 
race around the enclosure at whirlwind speed 
until thoroughly limbered up. Then, suddenly 
arranging themselves in sets, they execute a gro- 
tesque minuet with ludicrous gravity. When the 
birds are in full plumage, with the light on their 
iridescent wings, the sight is beautiful, despite 
the antics of the performers. 
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IN A GLASS HOUSE. 


obody who looked at Miss Simpson as she 

twitched pins out of their paper and stabbed 
them into her small red cushion could have been 
in doubt as to her frame of mind—she was plainly 
in a fine rage. 

“I’ve been working at Mrs. Porter’s,’”’ she vol- 
unteered at last, after she had rtioned out the 
saees to _ meekly woes, a, and taken 

up her shears, “and every A 8 there I say 

Pu be the last! “But T like aa, and sol go. Her 
oldest daughter, though, that Jennie, 1 can’t 
abide! 

“Yesterday I gave her a piece o’ my mind rw 
it did me pnw had been using s slang all th 
morning, and I spoke to her ooo ld her 
it didn’t sound ye ina yon ns a deacon’s 
daughter. And she up Ww: ith eo i little head 
of hers, and says she, ‘I don’t see why should 
object, Miss Simpson. You ought to be the last 


7 
I looked her right back, and I say: ys 








ST. VITUS’S DANCE. 


HE name, St. Vitus’s dance, was orig- 
inally given to a form of hysterical 
convulsions, of which history records 
many epidemics in the middle ages ; 
but it is now popularly used to 
denote a milder form of irregular 
muscular movements, called in med- 
ical parlance chorea. 

The disease chiefly affects chil- 
dren, and almost always those who are anemic 
and “run down” in health by long hours of study, 
insufficient or improper food, lack of outdoor 
exercise, sleeping in poorly ventilated rooms, or 
who are convalescing from some acute fever. It 
is so frequently associated with rheumatism that 
some physicians believe it to be simply one of the 
manifestations of that malady. 

The first signs of the approaching trouble are 
usually seen in a change of disposition. The child 
becomes irritable and ill-natured, neglectful of its 
studies and indifferent to play. The appetite is 
poor and capricious. Candy, pickles and slate- 
pencils are preferred to roast beef and potatoes, 
and the nights are restless and disturbed by terri 
fying dreams. 

After a period of this distressing state, in which 
the parents hardly know whether the child is sick 
or only naughty, the muscular twitching begins in 
one arm or the face. The eyes wink, the corner 
of the mouth is drawn up, the head is pulled to one 
side or backward, the shoulder is shrugged, the 
arm is bent or straightened irregularly, the hand 
jerks so that objects held therein may be thrown 
across the room. 

These movements are without any regularity 
whatever. Often no two are alike. They vary 
greatly in degree and extent, from a slight jerk of 
one or two muscles or a grimace of the face to 
uncontrollable convulsions of the entire body. 

The foundation of treatment is tonic and up- 
building. The child should be tempted to eat 
good, nourishing food with an abundance of milk, 
cream and butter. He should spend long hours 
out-of-doors, and should sleep in a room with open 
windows, under watch, if necessary, through the 
night to see that in his thrashing about he does 
not throw off the bedclothes, although usually the 
movements cease during sleep. In all cases the 
treatment should be conducted under the guidance 
of a physician. 
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THE OSTRICH IN ARIZONA. 


he ostrich-farm at Phoenix, Arizona, gathers 

its harvest of feathers twice a year. Although 
the business was begun only fifteen years ago, 
with a small number of birds, the flock now num- 
bers one thousand. The annual yield of each bird 
is valued at thirty dollars, the eggs at one dollar 
and fifty cents each; and as an ostrich’s life, bar- 
ring fatalities of battle, averages seventy years, it 
may be readily seen that the proprietor of the 
farm has a valuable business investment. 

Granting the necessary means and facilities, 
however, it is not a simple matter to conduct an 
ostrich-farm successfully. It demands special 
training and acute observation. The ostrich 
requires in his management, aside from other 
necessary qualifications, a master’s hand—a strict 
hand, tempered by justice and mercy. Not that 
he is at all appreciative of kindness. He never 
becomes thoroughly domesticated, it is said by 
those who know him in captivity, and is utterly 
destitute of that affection which even the wildest 
creatures usually learn to have for their keepers. 
On the contrary, he is haughtily and stolidly irre- 
sponsive to kindness, and so treacherous when 
full grown that even his daily attendants never 
approach him unless equipped with the necessary 
appliances to bring him to terms when in an ugly 
or dangerous mood. At such times he makes a 
straightforward kick which would disable and 
might easily kill a man. 

To fight on every possible occasion is a delight 
to him. These encounters are accompanied by 
roarings resembling those of a mountain-lion. 
The female spectators of the affray stand back 
from their belligerent mates and hiss continually. 

The male ostrich is not without commendable 
qualities, however. He mates but once and for 
life. If, as sometimes happens in the course of a 
domestic complication, he kicks his mate to death, 
he remains true and constant to her memory, and 
never seeks a successor. In the ordinary phases 
of domesticity he is attentive and helpful. He 
digs the hole in the ground which is to serve as a 
nest, and during the process of incubation, which 
continues for forty days, he relieves the mother 
bird in her duties from early evening till late the 
following morning. 

One habit peculiar to the male ostrich is his 





I go out sewin 7= da I su 
ll, I can Coast tell you’ t Chat Pine 


We 
what's = even if 1 do look 7 Ke the last run 0’ 
’ those that use slang can’t hope to 
a approach elegance of la anguage,’ I says, ‘not 
in a row of apple-trees!’ 
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THE SENATORIAL APPETITE. 


he Companion has already referred to the 

popularity of corned-beef hash as made by 
Senator Hanna’s cook. The New York World 
tells a little story which shows that the fame of 
this old-fashioned dish is increasing. 


When Shaw, the head waiter of the Senate 
restaurant, wants hash prepared with unusual 
care, he orders it this a: 

“One corned-heef hash for Senator Hanna.” 
the restaurant was doin 
a great business. verybody seemed to wan 
corned-beef hash. Fourteen times the order for 
“corned-beef hash for Senator Hanna’ was am 
to the chef. When the fifteenth order went 
there was a rumbling noise in the kitchen, ‘and 
the chef shouted : 

“That’s fifteen orders for Senator Hanna! He 
better watch out or he’ll founder hisself. 


One day not long a 
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NOT A CLEAR TITLE. 


™ word “furlough” occurred in a reading 
lesson of a primary grade in one of the public 
schools, says the Philadelphia Ledger. The 
teacher asked if any boy or girl knew the mean- 
ing of the word. 


One small hand was raised and shaken vigor- 
ously in = ea — of the —, to a eens his 
knowled hen he received rmission to 
speak, i rose, and with the greatest assurance 
sa 


pig means a mule.” 

Nota t disturbed at the teacher’s “Oh, no, it 
doesn’t, * y= small boy confidently answer red: 

“T have the book at home that Says so.”’ Then 
the teacher told him ne might bring the book to 
school and show it to her. 

The next morning he came armed with the 
book, and triumphantly showed her the picture of 
an American soldier astride a mule, under which 
was printed, “Going home on his furlough. i 
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WEALTH BRINGS ITS CARES. 


he good people of Carleton, bent on doing what 

they could to alleviate the distress caused by 
the great coal strike, established bureaus of re- 
lief where needy families could procure fuel by 
applying for it. In most cases the applicants 
were deserving, but there were instances in which 
their benevolence was abused. 


One family applied at four separate stations for 
a load of coal. Four loads were delivered shortly 
afterward at the address given, and the next day 
the youngest member of the family, a Rik \ oe 
to one of the stations and asked for a D> 

What do you my - that, my son? Cad the 
man in charge of th 
“Why,” he naid. * “wer ve ‘got plenty of coal now, 
but some of the neighbors haven’t, and we’re 
afraid they’ll steal it.’ 
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AUTHOR’S CLIPPING BUREAU. 


7 

t is said that not long ago a reporter took a 

journey of considerable length for the purpose 
of interviewing a rising literary light as to his 
next novel. 


On reaching the house he discovered the author 
ona ry orch, engaged in earnest conversation 
with a little boy who had a large towel pinned 
around his neck. The writer received his visitor 
cordially, but seemed rather absent-minded. 

“Are you willing to tell me a little about your 
next important work?” asked the reporter. 

The literary man clicked A pair of shears and 
patted the boy on the shoulde 

“We were bog talkin about ‘it as Pe came up,”’ 
he said. “Bob thinks I ought to do it with a bowl, 
but I think I can do it by my eye. What wou ld 
he advise? You see, his mother always cut it 

fore, and she’s away just now.” 


® © 
WHY HE CELEBRATED. 


ne of the professors at Cornell University was 

born in Canada. He has, however, been for 
a long time a resident of the United States, and 
his children were born here. ‘ The New York 
Times relates an amusing anecdote, which the 
professor himself is fond of telling. 


One Fourth of July the professor’s eldest son 
had ——ee early in the afternoon, all the 
firecrackers that he had provided for the day. 
The youngster and his little friends wanted more, 
so the with wie d his father, and asked for some 
money with which to buy a new stock of fireworks. 

“T will 4. y: the money, my son 
tell me w at is that 
all these —ee ” rep 

“T can do easy whe 3 ¥ said the boy. 
tons is the anniversary of the day we licked you 
‘ellows.” 


, if you can 
= are celebrating with 
ied the father 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of jo nom 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEKEEPERS 
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Walter Baker’s 


Cocoa nd Chocolate 
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Because they yield the 
MOST and BEST FOR 
THE MONEY. 


They can be depended 
upon to produce uniform 
results. You don’t have to 
experiment with them to find 
out what they will do. 


A book of Choice Recipes 
(80 pages), sent free, will 
' tell you how to use them to 
TrapE-marK, the best advantage. 


WALTER BAKER é CO., Ltd. 
EsTABLiSHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America. 




















ositions were filled 
y the Remington Em- 
ployment Departments 
during the year 1902 in 
the cities of New York 
and Chicago alone. Every city in 
America shows a similar proportion. 


Good Pay 


Remember that the user of a low-priced 
writing machine always wants a low-priced 
stenographer. The best positions are 


Secured by the competent operators of the 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 
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will be. paid to any one who 
can disprove this statement. 

Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 
can buy cheaper and pro- 
duce his shoes at a lower 
cost than other concerns, 
which enables him seli 
shoes for $3.50 and $3.00 
ual in every way to those 
sold elsewhere for $4 and $5. 


The Douglas secret 7 cs a 
of tanning bottom soles 
duces meg a Age pure leath- h- 
er; more flexible, and will wear longer than 
ny other tannage in the world. 
he sales have more than doubled the ae 
riority. hy not 





years, which proves its su 


give W.L. Douglas shoes a trial and save money ? 
Notice Increase = Sales: ey ert vt] 
in Business: 902 Sales eae 
A gain of 82,8: 156.79 Yin a Year 


Ww. L. x $4.00 CILT E “LINE, 
Worth mpared with oo er Makes. 
The best imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 
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Caution « The genuine have W. L. DOUG 


« name and price stamped on bottom. 
by mail, 25c. extra. Illus. Catalogue free. 
w. og DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 








The New Summer 
Styles Are Now Ready. 


E have just received 
from abroad some 
exquisite designs in 

costumes and skirts for Sum- 

mer Wear. They are the 
most advanced styles that 
have yet been produced, and 
we have illustrated them in 

a supplement to our Spring 

and Summer Catalogue. We 

have also many new 
summer fabrics to our line. 

Prices are lower than ever 

before. 

Our Catalogue and Sup- 
plement illustrate: 

New Suits, well - tailored, 
showing many variations 
of the Tp ns, 
from Paris models, $8 to 
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coming, Seseea, 


Rainy-Day and Walking ate ma Skirts, Jaunty 
ae Travelling Dresse: 
e keep no ready- —_. sod but make 
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and we will —e jour ae 


Werke to-day fo for our Gxtalogue, Su nggtetpent 
ond wy AR a BE ao 2 ‘ree by return 
ing 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


J Print t My Own Cards | 


Press, @5. 
sis, 18 3 Menay saver. tH 
Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
hore for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 


actory. 
THE PREss CO., Meriden, Conn. 




















GOLD 


makes housework easy. 
injures nothing. 


Chicago. New York. Boston. 








Don’t plod along like your grandmother did before 
you, scouring and scrubbing ; bending and rubbing. 


DUST 


It cleans everything and 


More economical than soap. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis. 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


San Francisco. Baltimore. Montreal. 
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A BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. Mrs. Patterson folded 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


forty dollars one winter for charitable | 

work in the neighborhood, and Mrs. Pat- 
terson, a woman much interested in good works, | 
was selected as the one best fitted to dispose of 
the money. She was to give a report of money 
expended at the yearly business meeting. 

Mrs. Patterson wrote her report out carefully, 
and wishing to be assured that it was correct, | 
asked her niece, who was employed as a book- | 
keeper, to look it over. The report covered | 
several pages, and Mrs. Patterson handed it | 
over with the remark: 

‘Sarah, if you will just look this over and | 
see if I have made any mistakes in spelling. 
My early advantages were not as great as yours. 
If they had been, well —’’ and she sighed 
deeply, with a suggestive look at her niece which 
implied that bookkeeping was not the lofty 
height of her ambition. 

Sarah began to read the report, and her 
expression of mild consent changed rapidly to 
one of surprise and amusement. Her aunt, with 
folded hands, watched her placidly. 

**T hope it’s all right, Sarah ®”’ 

‘*Well, aunt, it isn’t a report at all. You 


Tt church in Union Center appropriated | 


| 
| 


‘1 AM CAREFUL TO STATE NAMES ANE 
ARTICLES PURCHASED.”’ 


say, ‘I received forty dollars from the church, 
which I have expended according to my best 
judgment.’ ’’ 

**So I did, Sarah.’’ 
‘Yes, but you don’t say how you expended 
%.”” 

‘* Let me see that paper!’’ and Mrs. Patterson 
reached an anxious hand toward the report. 

‘* Well, Sarah, you must be losing your 
senses! I will read it. I give a full statement 
of how I used the money. Listen! I begin by 
saying that I received forty dollars, and although | 
the sum was small, I have expended it so that 
it proved a blessing to many. Now here is 
where I tell what I did with it: ‘ Noticing that 
several of our Sunday-school scholars needed 
shoes, I purchased three pair of thick shoes, 
one pair for Mamie Smith, the second pair for 
Willie Jones, and the third pair for Walter 
Jones.’ 

“You see, Sarah, I am careful to state names 
and articles purchased,’’ and Mrs. Patterson 
read on: 

‘* “It was also brought to my notice that a poor 
family named Phillips, on Main Street, were | 
in need of the necessities of life, and I devoted 
several dollars of the remaining sum toward | 
the purchase of food for this suffering family, | 
who showed great appreciation for the needed 
help. A poor sailor applied to me for assist- 
ance, and I was thankful indeed to purchase 
him a warm coat and give him a small sum 
ol money to enable him to reach friends. I 
also bought several yards of pink print to make 
aprons for little Mary Carter.’ 

**'There,’? remarked Mrs. Patterson, firmly, 
‘“T go on in just that careful manner, Sarah, 
telling them exactly what I used the money for. 
{ don’t see what you mean by saying that I 
don’t state how I spent the money.’’ 

i But, aunt, in a report you should say, 
‘Three pairs of shoes at two dollars a pair ; 
two pounds of sugar for Phillips family-at six 


ents a pound; one coat four dollars, and so 
on??? 


Mrs. Patterson turned a look of amused scorn 
upon her nieee. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘if that is your idea of a 
report, I must say you have a queer idea. If 
the church didn’t have confidence in me they | 
wouldn’t have given me the money to spend. I 
‘ton’t recall what I paid for the shoes nor how | 
‘uuch the coat cost nor how many groceries I | 
ought, but I do know that I spent every cent | 

' 
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of the money, and could 


they are not satisfied 1 
shall think they are un- 
reasonable. ’’ 


the report carefully and 
put it on the table. 
‘You needn’t bother about looking it over, 
Sarah,’’ she coneluded. ‘‘You haven’t had 
business experience to understand such things.’’ 


“WORKING THE DINERS.” 


Bn as I handed my bag to the combination 
conductor and porter of the palace-car on a 
Northern line, that condenses its employés and 
time-tables in order to increase its efficiency and 
dividends, a one-horse express wagon turned in 
off Richmond Street toward the station. 

I followed the glance of the porter and saw 
a plain white dog, with about two inches of 
tail sticking out from the end of his back, 
trembling on the brink at the rear of the 
wagon, and threatening to jump overboard. 

As the wagon swung round the building the 
porter shifted his glance to the far end of the 
platform. When the wagon backed in, but 
before it touched, the dog leaped out, turned 
sharply beside the express-car, and came racing 
down the platform to where we stood. 

I watched the face of the porter, who watched 
the dog. The canine had his head tilted as if 
to catch the gold lettering on the 
carriages as he brushed by them. 
Suddenly he ‘‘set all of his brakes,’’ 
slid like a locomotive on snow and 
stopped. An instant later he was at 
the front door of the ‘‘diner.’”’ I} 
heard him whine and then cough as 
if to attract the attention of some one 
inside. 

Failing there, he bounded to the 
platform again and came at full speed 
for the rear end. 

‘*Wrong car,’’ I ventured. 

**No, wrong door,’’ said the porter. 

By this time the wagon, having 
captured a tin trunk, was passing 
slowly toward Richmond Street 
again. The dog shot a quick glance 
at the wagon and then romped up the 
steps. He whined, coughed, and 
scratched on the door. There was 
no response. He stood up and pound- 
ed the door with the pad of his foot. 
The porter looked along the car win- 
dows and the dog glanced at his 
master, who was watching him. The 
dog lost all patience and barked 
loudly ; the porter tapped on the win- 
dow, but the kitchen boys were busy. 
The bell was ringing. The con- 
ductor waved a yellow telegram at the 
engineer and yelled, ‘‘ All aboard!’? 

The wheels began to move, and as I swung 
in, the dog, whining in disgust, leaped out, 
raced across the little oval lawn, and taking 
a running jump, landed in the rear of the 
wagon. 

From the lower step the porter watched him 
until he was safe. 

‘*Tell me about that dog,’’ said I. 

‘Well, he’s just a plain white dog, the 
reg’lar dog that works the diner at this 
stop.’’ 

‘*Does he do that every day ?’’ 

**Every day, twice. At eleven fifteen in the 
morning and five twenty-five in the afternoon 
you’ll see that dog, an’ he’s the fattest dog 
in town, I bet. He’s a star boarder.’’ 

‘*Are there other dogs at other towns who 
do this?” 

**’Deed they do!’’ said the porter. ‘‘At 
Chatham there’s two, an Irish setter and a 
black spaniel, who never miss a train that 
carries a diner. 

‘“Got a heap o’ car sense, I tell you, them 
dogs. One day there was a special running as 
first Seven, and when she stopped at Chatham 
the fellows about the station thought they would 
have the laugh on the dogs; but when the train 





pulled in they paid no more attention to it than 
they would give to a slow freight. But when 
Seven came in they were at the kitchen door 
before she had fairly stopped. 

‘*At Fort William there is an old fellow that’s | 
grown old an’ fat an’ gouty just working the 
diners on the Imperial Limited. At Moosejaw | 


| there is another, and still another at Calgary. 


An’ they’re all doin’ well.’’ 
Cy WARMAN. 
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USED BUCKETFULS, 


KX an example of a good English joke of a hun- 
dred years ago the London Times reprints 
this from its own files of 1803: 

A young lady who puts on a great deal too 
much rouge with too little care and art was 
lately boasting that she owed what little color 


she had to her custom of washing her face in 
| cold water; but perceiving some little hesitation 


or astonishment in the company, she said to a 
gentleman : 

“You don’t seem to believe me.” 

“OQ madam,” said he, “I have not the least 
doubt. It is very clear your ladyship always 
washes in the Red Sea.” | 


FILMS developed, printed and returned by | 
P mail. For information write a postal to 
have used more, and if | L. A. RICHARDSON, 125 Walnut St., Leominster, Mass. | 
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MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 





AMPS 50 Assorted, FREE to all who apply 
ST « fora roval mhootset commission. | 
Somerville Stamp Co., tty College Ave., W. , Mass. 


A beautiful Map, valuable for reference, printed 
| on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on rollers, 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxsBuRY, Mass. 


pictures and circular. 3. KNAPP, 8S. B. 


| edges bound in cloth, showing our new island 


Individual | teaching. Send for | possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 


new Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 





Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etc., in- | ; » far We — > 
SHORTHAND dividual instruction day anc evening; | new features in the far East, correct to date. 


none too old to learn. 
summer. Boston 


Call or send for circular. Openin | § ipt of 50 cents by W. Bb, Kniskern 
all for ce en in | Sent on receip cents by 3, K » 


-| Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





alli i Academy for Boys. | 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 

ped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 

Biology. Row Athletic pieis, (mee and straightaway | 


Fully equi 
track. 63d year. J E. A. M., 
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Enamel! of 
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University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
vil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 

ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
Faw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 


Courses in Civ 


about $200 ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows, 
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MY SITUATION 


With METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK was obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand.—C. E. WADE, So. Framingham. Write to 
Burdett College,694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
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pasted on every piece, 
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Agate Nickel -Steel Ware jssold 
by the leading Dep t 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 








Batteries and harmless 
chemicals, with 
structions, so that 
do your own platin 


home, sent you by mail. 
for Gola Plating, 


ELECTROCHEMICAL WORKS, 
Dept.11, 80 John St., New York. 


PLATING OUTFIT *2 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg, Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Old Grist Mit 























Wheat Coffee 








| Lace Curtains at 1/3 Less 


than retail prices. Write for our Illus- 
trated Price-List. Orders amounting to over 
$5.00, accompanied by cash, delivered free 
to any point in New England. 


BOSTON CURTAIN CO., ® },J08sEnyN, 


77 Summer St., Boston. 





20 CENTS A POUND — 
CHEAPER 
THAN 














The LACEMAKER. 
A paonthiy magesine devoted 
to Lacemaking. Contains each 
month an illus. lace lesson. 


New and original designs. The =f 
latest lace ideas. Feb. number 


teaches the new _ Teneriffe 
Lace ;March,Bruges Lace ; April, 
Honiton and Point; May, [rish 
Crochet. Edited by HAD) 
ryear, be. per copy. Dept. 24,84 W.22d8t.N 
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: The Latest! : 





Fine Shoelaces are now used for making 
Bags, Belts, Neckties, Pillows, 
| Purses, Hat Bands, Etc. 

We offer for this purpose, with full direc- 










It is just gra juice. 
Welch’s id all the ye xe 
that 80 tons pressure can - 
extract from choicest Concord Grapes, 
{ the skin, seeds and fibrous pulp elim- 
inated. It is pure. Physicians pre- 
scribe Welch’s Grape Juice as a tonic. 
People drink it for its delicious, health- 
giving qualities. Use it on the table. 
In ordering from your dealer specify 
Welch’s. 


Booklet with reci free. 
3-oz. bottle by mail, 10c, 








WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, W. Y. 





tions, the original laces known as Mrs. 








An. HOLDER. 


For polishing, stretching and shaping your shoes 


‘ou need the easily adjusted and rigid Smart 
Set Shoe Holder and Self-Adjustable Tree. 
Smart Set Shoe Holder and Tree, 1 

Extra Trees, each 50 cents. Uv. 
The Self-A fits perfectly any size, any 
shape shoe. Detach from holder and use to keep 
your shoes in shape. rith every Smart Set 
Shoe Holder and Tree we will give you one tube 
o Polish and one of our new “ Utility” 
Polishing Cloths. At shoe, hardware and house- 
furnishing stores, or direct. Company, 
Room Li St., New York. Correspondence 


with dealers solicit Good Agents Wanted. 

















of effect not obtainable from any other 
source. This new art work is easy to 
learn; thousands have become interested 
in its possibilities, and many are using it 
as a means for a livelihood. 

The Bag shown requires 32 Laces, the Belt, 
to Laces. Colors furnished: Black, White, 
Tan, Blue, Brown, Royal Purple. and Red. 
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Stammerers! 


You well know what a barrier in life the 
affliction is. It’s a barrier in the home; in 
business; in the social world; im fact, it’s a 
barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them. 
Consultation FREE. Call or write for Prospectus. 

PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
Boston Stammerers’ Inst.,128 Tremont St., Boston. 








: 
. 
Sufficient Laces for one Bag and @ 
two Belts, any color, given only. to 
Compenion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 10 cents extra, post- 
age included. Price 90 cts., post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
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: Thayer's. These fine laces secure a brilliancy 
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KNOWN, 


While it 


dealer should 








AS IS WELL 


is a foe to baldness, and it is rendered doubly 


Colonial Spirits, 


which invigorates, stimulates and cleanses. 
a — refreshing smell of its own, Colonial 
Spirits mingles i 
odor can theretore be controlled at will. 
Colonial Spirita is put up in sealed packages only, and if your 


we will see that you are supplied 
our pretty souvenirs ff you will give us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, 


Scalp Massage 


efficacious by the aid of 


y with all perfumery extracts, and its 


not happen to keep it in stock, drop us a line and 
We will also include one of 





LIMITED, DETROIT. 
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The Glenwood Home Grand 


bakes three rows of food at once 


Make Cooking Easy 


with asbestos lined oven 
and Oven Heat Indicator 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard Range 
Write for Handsome Booklet to the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 





INSIST 


True, a sewing machine can be bought for from 
$9.00 to $15.00, but such machines are of little 
use — poor material and poor workmanship. 
The New Companion is not only reasonable in 


price, but it has intrinsic value. 


Upon a... 
High-Grade Quality. 





Every part 


is made of the best material and upon ee, 
and should last a lifetime. :: :: 3: 3: 


It gives me pleas- 
ure to state that, 
although you have 
not at any time 
solicited my testi- 
monial for theNew 
Companion Sew- 
ing Machine, yet 
I have heard its 
praises from my 
wife so much and 
so often, I really 
feel impelled to 
write. It has never 
been ‘‘out of or- 
der’’ nor “off its 
feed’’ for a single 
moment. It has al- 
ways done stitch- 
ing, working per- 
fectly under condi- 
tions where other 
machines have 
failed, as for in- 
stance, sewing 12 
thicknesses of 
heavy duck, mak- 


ing a perfectly even, uniform stitch. The attachments also perform remarkably well, 
are always ready, and so easily placed or removed. The Companion is not the only 
machine, but it is the only sewing machine we want.—J. A. Chatfield, Meriden, Conn. 


We Have Three Styles, 


And to the readers of The Companion these are offered at 
a very low price and are WARRANTED for TEN YEARS. 
If you would know more about this Sewing Machine, 


Send for a Descriptive Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, - - BOSTON, MASS. 





HREWD property owners, railroad corporations and public 
commissioners look to their contracts and have ‘‘Dragon’’ 
Portland Cement written in for all work demanding absolute, 
permanent solidity in building and bridge foundations, 
sidewalks, curbings and pavements. 

If you are an architect, builder, home or property owner 
let us send you full information and list of railroads, cities 
and towns where ‘*Dragon’’ Portland Cement and ‘‘Improved 
Shield’’ Natural Cement have been used. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY, 


Makers and Shippers of Over 21,000,000 Barrels of Natural 
and Portland Cement. ERNrST R. ACKERMAN, Pres. 
1 Broadway, New York, and 15th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











